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Part the First. 


THE 
CHAPTER I. 


CHARLIE DEANE MAKES A CHANGE 
OF HABITAT 

CHARLIE DEANE lived with his 
grandmother, Mrs. Deane, when 
he was at home. She was what he 
termed a ‘dear old girl,’ to distin- 
guish her from her daughter—his 
aunt—Miss Deane, whom he called 
a ‘jolly old girl;’ and his orphan 
cousin, Lily Carew, whom he de- 
scribed as a ‘ nice little girl.’ 

The family lived in a dwelling 
which was either a cottage or a 
bijou villa residen@e, according as 
one took obvious fact or house- 
agent fiction as a guide, in the out- 
skirts of a tolerably fashionable 
watering-place on the South Coast 
Railway line. 

Mrs. Deane was aged, sweet- 
tempered, kind, stately, and very 
handsome, and held the dogma of 
the infallibility of Charlie in all 
things, as well as a strong belief 
in his capacity for becoming Lord 
Chancellor, Field-Marshal of the 
Forces, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, together or separately, if he 
directed his efforts rightly. 

Miss Deane was a rather young 
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old maid, not uncomely, decided, 
housekeeping, and energetic, with 
a tendency to believe she could 
write novels. Her principal duties 
consisted in looking after her mo- 
ther, lest she should sit with a 
north-east wind blowing on the 
back of her neck in the garden, or 
take walks exceeding two hundred 
yards in length, or do any of the 
many daring and dangerous things 
in which charming but infirm old 
ladies take such a cheerful plea- 
sure; also in looking after the 
solitary servant Emma, lest she 
should admit beetles into the soup 
or levées of her admirers into the 
kitchen, or smear the bars of the 
grate with flour, or ring the dinner- 
bell without putting any knives on 
the table. In fact, Miss Deane 
did most of Emma’s work daily, 
just to show her how it should be 
done, which treatment that damsel 
endured complacently. Miss Deane 
also made cherry-brandy for visitors 
(cherry-brandy having now sup- 
planted elder-wine in female house- 
holds). 

Mrs. Deane knitted peaceably, 
sitting bolt upright in an arm- 
chair in which dignity was a more 
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prominent characteristic than com- 
fort, while her daughter read aloud 
such portions of the Zimes as she 
considered interesting and edify- 
ing. These generally were the 
deaths of old friends, letters about 
vivisection, and articles on foreign 
policy. Then the two ladies would 
usually enter into a mild discus- 
sion, in which Miss Deane said 
*‘O no, dear! a good deal, while 
they always selected subjects they 
imperfectly understood. They were 
Conservatives of the delightful old 
church and King (not Queen) 
school, and poured wonderful re- 
vilings on Mr. Gladstone, which 
would have done his heart good to 
hear. Mrs. Deane’s deceased son, 
Charlie’s father, having been in the 
army, they were naturally strong 
authorities on military matters, and 
made it extremely warm for the 
civilians of the War Office. 

In the evening Mrs. Deane, her 
daughter, Charlie, and Lily Carew 
played whist. When Charlie was 
away they played dummy, or 
‘dumby,’ as some people prefer to 
spell it. 

They were in a state of very 
comfortable and settled ‘ genteel 
poverty.” They had ‘seen better 
days; but the better days had 
faded years ago into irrevocable 
perspective to such an extent that 
they scarcely regretted them, and 
the bijou villa residence had long 
been regarded as an unalterable 
and final home. The word ‘ bijou,’ 
as applied to houses, is, as a rule, 
a euphemism for ‘ stuffy ;’ but this 
was an exception. inside it was 
comfortable enough, and full of the 
curious mob of so-called ‘ curiosi- 
ties’ invariably accumulated by old 
ladies (as the magpie traditionally 
accumulates earrings and pieces of 
rag: the magpie is the marine- 
store keeper ot the feathered race). 

There were, of course, the ‘things’ 
which somebody brought home 
from Fiji and somebody else from 


Hong-Kong. All the male ances- 
tors of the family had been soldiers 
or sailors from time immemorial, 
who died in distant regions at the 
bidding of King George, or King 
Yellow Jack, which partially ac- 
counts for all these. There was 
the set of chessmen from India, 
and the strange and awful stuffed 
bird from Heaven knows where, 
which had a bad smell; and the 
miniature, in a morocco case, of 
the gentleman who gave it, in a 
tight uniform, with a_ beautiful 
figure, curly hair, and sweet com- 
plexion, done in the days when 
officers did not wear moustaches, 
and did wear oily black all-round 
whiskers— 
‘Why, he’s a man of wax !’ 

Then there was a muddle of por- 
celain of all countries and dates, 
valued not for its appearance so 
much as for association’s sake. A 
few portraits hung on the walls, of 
varying merits, a few photographs 
(mostly visionary and faded ones), 
in frames, stood on the table, which 
always bore a vase of fresh flowers 
in the middle of it. There were 
tall vessels in corners full of rotten 
roses. There was a_book-case, 
containing the avy List from 
1791 to 1834, the Letters of the 
Duke of Wellington, and other war- 
like works, which were certainly 
not much read ; Miss Jane Austen’s 
novels and Miss Ferrier’s, which 
were read; a row of Spectators, 
Dwight’s Travels, Skeavington on 
the Art of Farriery, Blair's Ser- 
mons, Gil Blas, several modern 
religious works, Young's Night 
Thoughts, and the complete works 
of John Milton. This collection 
was hereditary. They subscribed 
to the local library for modern 
literature, and sometimes got it, 
though usually, as happens at 
watering-places, after it had ceased 
to be very modern. 

The household retired at ten. 
When Charlie was at home they 
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went to bed half an hour later, and 
had a tray in, with ‘ port wine’ and 
biscuits. No one drank wine or 
ate biscuits at this unearthly hour 
except Charlie, to whom this was 
a particular attention; therefore 
he made a point of accepting them, 
and not betraying his cordial de- 
testation of port as a beverage. 
(The Deanes said ‘ port wine’ and 
‘sherry wine; not ‘port’ and 
‘ sherry.’) 

Then ‘ Charlie’s room’ up-stairs 
was sacred to him. He did what 
he liked, kept what he liked, read 
what he liked, and smoked what 
he liked and when he liked in that 
room. What he did like to keep, 
read, and smoke in that room were 
respectively a fox terrier, Lever’s 
novels and Shakespeare, and fine- 
cut Cavendish. 

Charlie was about twenty at the 
time we start with him. He was 
a tolerably good-looking, very 
good-tempered, happy, brown- 
looking little man, who parted his 
hair on one side and wore an eye- 
glass. The latter was not a vain 
adornment, but a necessity. He 
was not very contemplative and 
analytical, and of course had not 
very muchexperience. He accepted 
certain current notions of right 
and wrong, honour and dishonour, 
&c., as eternal verities, without en- 
deavouring to view them with the 
eyes of a critical outsider, or to ask 
lfimself whether the above accepted 
terms were capable of any defini- 
tion sufficiently exact and unani- 
mous to be of value as a practical 
guide. 

He had plenty of wit and sense, 
and not too much logical consis- 
tency. He was one of those people 
who can do wonderful things and 
commit wonderful sacrifices, if 
need be, from an instinctive sense 
of duty and honour, without trou- 
bling themselves with ethical defi- 
nitions or clearly supported no- 
tions of the meaning of those two 


words. ‘This disposition is what 
is often known as manliness, and, 
combined with plenty of cold tub- 
bing, outdoor exercise, and a cheer- 
ful disposition, will make a very 
pleasant and useful member ofa hu- 
mancommunity. He had been to 
school, and had been instructed, 
further, in the private tutorial 
manner, by a curate in the parish, 
an old friend of his father, who 
made private terms with Mrs. 
Deane, the exact nature and 
amount of which she would not 
reveal, though she spoke of the 
tutor as an ‘excellent’ man. 

He (Charlie) then announced 
his desire to make a livelihood in 
the profession of medicine, and to 
study it forthwith in the metro- 
polis. His grandmother said she 
had no doubt he would do very 
well if he tried. ‘Though,’ she 
added, ‘I should like you to go 
to college, dear, like young Mr. 
Farringdon and Mr. Carpenter, 
from here, and like other gentle- 
men’s sons. But it seems to have 
been ordered otherwise.’ (The 
‘ ordering otherwise ’ actually con- 
sisted in the absconding ofa trustee 
long ago, with a large slice of the 
family fortunes. ) 

Charlie replied, 

*O, never mind. I’ve had a 
very decent education; and old 
Merewether took lots of trouble 
to persuade me that equations were 
interesting, and that Todhunter did 
them at home for fun, when he 
hadu’t anything to read. I fancy 
I can do about as well without a 
University as some fellows I know 
seem to do with it. Jerry Car- 
penter does nothing but play the 
common ape there, as far as I can 
judge by his vacation stories; and 
of course Farringdon’s a swell, and 
needn’t work—so he doesn’t.’ 

Miss Deane said, 

‘I hope you will try this time, 
at any rate.’ 

To which her nephew replied, 
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‘I don’t know exactly what 
people mean when they say that of 
me. I’ve always been trying.’ 

‘Very — sometimes,’ retorted 
aunt Lucy, with a smile. 

And it was determined that 
Charlie should join a large hos- 
pital, recommended by the family 
doctor, who had been there him- 
self many years ago. The first 
step he took was to set up a terrific 
exhibition of bones in his room, 
on a pedestal, with a shawl round 
them; the whole being crowned 
with an aged tall hat of the ‘ po- 
tato-bogle’ order. This gave him 
an opportunity for diagnosing his 
first case of hysteria—Emma, the 
maid, being the patient. His 
next proceeding was to win a 
scholarship at St. Philip’s Hospital, 
which sent him home, crowned 
with glory, until the winter session 
should demand his residence in 
the metropolis. 

And one fine September day it 
became necessary that he should 
leave his home for a longer time 
than he had ever done before. 
Such days are critical points in 
that period—by some called life, 
and by one ‘the days of our 
vanity ’"—which is to us such an im- 
portant little patch on the skirt of 
eternity. 

At the moment of beginning the 
second volume of our life, we feel 
strongly inclined to look over the 
first, not with a critical, but with 
a partial and regretful eye. The 
first volume comprises the period 
before we thoroughly enter the 
world—the stage of existence in 
which we say ‘ There is no place 
like home,’ without adding the 
cynical ‘Thank goodness!’ in 
which we believe reverently, from 
our provincial nest, that the ma- 
jority of mankind, in the far-off 
and unknown encampments of 
intellect and industry, are good, 
wise, benevolent, and clever ; 
though of course not quite so much 


so as we are ourselves ; that beautiful 
girls are adequate objects of wor- 
ship, and sources of high and en- 
during joy and peace ; that when 
they declare they will never be 
able to do without us, &c, they 
are telling the truth, and are as 
pure and virtuous as they are 
lovely ; that wealth and fame are 
easy to get; that the people who 
get them are sure to deserve them ; 
and that life is, on the whole, ex- 
tremely pleasant—a copious appe- 
tite and flawless digestion lending 
much force to the above convic- 
tions, on whose accuracy the 
second volume throws much light. 
And then, long afterwards, in quite 
other days, 

‘In the change of years, in the coil of 

things, 

In the clamour and rumour of life to be,’ 
one recognises that some of those 
days, in the first volume, were the 
best that ever one spent; that 
never since were there days like 
those, and never will be again. And 
they require no chalk to mark 
them in the life calendar. But one 
does not think of all this till after- 
wards. What generally strikes 
one most, on opening the second 
volume, at the time, is the binding 
and the title-page. Perhaps that 
is because we cannot remember 
what they were like in the case 
of the first, owing to our tender 
age at the time the edition was 
issued. 

At any rate, Charlie Deane re- 
membered few things better than 
the landscape bathed in the bright 
mist of a late autumn morning, 
gracious with sunlight, magnificent 
with the richness of colour of ma- 
ture foliage atits climacteric, finished 
by the far-off sea in a narrow white 
line, which he saw out of a second- 
class railway window as the train 
left Sokebridge station for London 
Bridge. The first movement of the 
train gave him the notion that he 
was fairly started in life, and his 
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rather regretful mind rebounded 
with a feeling of independent joy 
and excited anticipation as he lit, 
with dignity, a threepenny luxury 
which he called a cigar. The train 
seemed to hesitate to take him 
away from the family circle on the 
platform, who were giving direc- 
tions all at once through the win- 
dow, accompanied by Mr. Mere- 
wether, the curate. 

‘Mind your health, dear,’ said 
Mrs. Deane. 

‘The red-currant pots are co- 
vered with newspaper, the black- 
berry with plain whity-brown,’ hur- 
riedly added her daughter. 

‘Mind that little dodge I told 
you of dividing one side of a quad- 
ratic by the other !’ almost shouted 
the good curate. 

Lily Carew, a small and ini- 
quitously pretty person of sixteen, 
said nothing, but looked at Charlie 
as his train struggled jerkily away. 
And he remembered that look more 
than all the landscape, platform, 
quadratics, and jam-pots put to- 
gether. 





CHAPTER IT. 
IN GURCITE VASTO. 

You may be sure that among 
Charlie Deane’s numerous friends 
in Sokebridge there were several 
who recommended him thorough- 
ly respectable London lodgings, 
known to them for the last thirty 
years, previously used by their 
fathers when the Corsican ogre 
was at large, and before that too. 
You may be equally sure that, with 
the exception of one in the Great 
Desert, commonly called Man- 
chester-square, these were situate 
in Bloomsbury. 

You know that not uninteresting 
nook of the universe—that rather 
shabby but distinctly genteel quar- 
ter once inhabited by ‘persons of 
quality,’ now the lair of profes- 


sional men and women, with a 
strong dash of Bohemia about it, 
tempered by the presence of the 
British Museum? You know the 
quasi-respectability implied by the 
numerous large brass-plates on the 
street-doors of doctors, solicitors, 
and architects, and the undeniable 
solemnity and dignity of aspect 
of those same rigid, long, brown 
streets? They are marvellously 
alike, the streets and squares of 
this quarter, all of the same once- 
yellow London clay brick. It 
would be very excusable here, at 
night, to wander by mistake into a 
street not one’s own, and insert an 
unwilling latch-key into a wrong 
door. Indeed, I am not sure that 
one would be undeceived on enter- 
ing the house. And if the valu- 
able morceaux of sculpture which 
decorate the squares were trans- 
planted in the night, no one would 
be much the wiser. And O, the 
trees and vegetation in those 
squares ! 

Bloomsbury has its conveni- 
ences, as well as other parts of 
the town. The line of demarca- 
tion between Dives and Lazarus 
may be said to have its centre here. 
For on the east and west of the 
quadrangular quarter are the City 
and West-end; on the north and 
south, Islington and St. Giles’s. 

And it is not far from the land 
of cafés, taverns, and theatres, be- 
tween Charing Cross and Ludgate 
Hill. 

And in one of those intermin- 
able, dusky, flat-roofed, tall streets 
Charlie got, per recommendation, 
a combination apartment—a sit- 
ting-room with a bed in it—at the 
humble rent of seven shillings a 
week. But the loftiness of the 
situation compensated for the low- 
ness of the price. It was on the 
fourth floor, 9: Great Brown-street. 
And terribly dismal he found it for 
the first few days. After duly call- 
ing on his dean, he found he had 
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several clear days before his 
lectures began, in which he had 
nothing to do but recreate him- 
self by anatomising melancholy, 
consuming jam, and indulging in 
internal babble of green fields. 
And these four or five were about 
the most weary, gloomy, long- 
drawn-out days he ever spent. 

In the first place, he had not 
acquired the mental and bodily 
acclimatisation which the provin- 
cial in London has to go through. 
He failed to find 91 Great Brown- 
street homelike and cheerful, and 
had not grown to relish the queer 
faint smell of the staircase left 
behind them ages ago by deceased 
‘persons of quality,’ who no doubt 
once owned the house. And he was 
not accustomed to live in a house 
that shook if the wind blew, if a 
cab passed, or if he dropped a 
volume of Quain on the floor, and 
had partition walls composed ap- 
parently of several laminz of paper. 
Then he missed the friendly face 
of some tea-administering lady 
when he sat down to breakfast, 
brought him by a minute but 
elderly and resolute infant. And 
he sat in the evenings, after tea, 
smoking sadly, watching the dull 
rigid street light up for half an hour 
with the misty, deep, yellow sun- 
shine that sought every window, 
polished door-frame, or other sur- 
face that had the least reflecting 
capacity, at the time when the sun 
looked its last on London, for one 
short autumn day, from its smoky 
funeral fire in the south-west. And 
he studied the appearance, and 
listened to the penetrating voices 
or instruments of costermongers, 
Street-musicians, cats’--meat men, 
shrimp-men, watercress men, pot- 
ted-geranium men, muffin-men, 
dustmen, old-clothes men, coal- 
men and milkmen, who seemed to 
regard Great Brown-street as their 
permanent beat. And he watched 
the neighbours go out with jugs to 


fetch the beer, or with empty bas- 
kets and fiaccid reticules, which 
they brought back full and inflated 
from the green- and other grocers. 
He saw the young person over the 
way go out every evening, in the 
same neat hat and well-fitting ulster, 
to her duties at the theatre. And 
the young man on the third floor 
opposite but one, sitting in his 
open window smoking a meer- 
schaum, and studying what looked 
very like his own Quvain's Anatomy, 
and the bald-headed man below, 
who was always going out and 
returning with a newspaper and a 
jug of beer. In fact, he was very 
lonely and dismal indeed, and 
would not have believed what 
happy fractions of their existence 
people had lived here, and will 
still; or how many jovial little 
dinners and teas had taken place 
in these lofty black-looking houses, 
with their hideous uniformity of 
roof and chimney-stack; or what 
pretty faces had looked out of 
those remote attic windows to 
attend to the wants of some de- 
bilitated smoke-dried vegetable in 
a pot, or to guelter an opposite 
neighbour. 

And when the light faded, and 
the lamplighter appeared, he 
would lie on the green rep sofa 
(stuffed apparently with three brick- 
bats and a stiff piece of iron wire) 
and dream of the game of dummy 
his grandmother and aunt and 
cousin were just then beginning, 
and wonder if Lily were regarding 
regretfully the empty chair oppo- 
site to her. And on the evening 
of the last of these days but one, 
a Saturday, he became socially, as 
well as geographically, a true 
member of the Bohemia in which 
he lived, and of which he had 
formed a great ideal through his 
multifarious reading, more especi- 
ally in the pages of Thackeray ; 
and London life grew brighter, 
and he first saw Caspar Rosen- 
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feld. And this was how it hap- 
pened. 

He had spent the morning in 
studying the topography of the 
huge and complex barrack which 
was to be the scene of his labours 
in the ensuing session, and in 
learning the names of its wards, 
which were all called after cele- 
brated scriptural invalids, ‘Naa- 
man,’ ‘Jairus,’ ‘Job,’ &c. I am 
not sure one was not labelled 
‘Peter’s wife’s | mother.” He 
watched an occasional melan- 
choly heap of human helplessness 
being carried by porters to the 
operator's den, and took a sombre 
joy in the fact that there were 
human beings far more pitiable 
than himself. 

Just as he had come to the con- 
clusion that he had had enough 
of this exhilarating pursuit, and 
was making for the door to avoid 
the distant, but audible, conversa- 
tion of a gentleman who was hav- 
ing a loud and angry discussion 
with two energetic devils, who had 
come through the roof, solely, the 
patient asserted, for the purpose of 
annoying him, ‘as if it was not 
enough to have blank ants and 
cockroaches all over your bed,’ a 
hand was thrust into his, and 
a voice said, ‘Hullo, Deane!’ 
Charlie hung on to this hand 
warmly for a second, and then 
looked pp to see who the owner 
was, remarking, ‘ How are you?’ 
very gratefully and cordially. 

It was Jerry Carpenter, his old 
schoolfellow, whose Greek Charlie 
used to crib for him in considera- 
tion of his inferior classical talents 
and far superior size. He was a 
tall, thin young man, with an in- 
telligent face, and a few years 
older than Charlie. The latter 
said, ‘ Hullo, Walrus, is that you ?” 
an epithet, by the way, he would 
have been afraid to use in the old 
days, when Carpenter was a large 
youth with a hoarse voice, in his 
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first cutaway coat, given to pass- 
ing a razor over his face three 
times a week, and to threatening 
to ‘lamb’ boys who didn’t do his 
verses. Now, Charlie was as pleased 
as if he had found a long-lost 
brother; more so, in fact, for a 
long-lost brother would only be 
a relation, while he felt as if this 
young man, who wore a twc-2ared 
stethoscope arranged as a neck- 
lace, spectacles, and a moustache, 
were a real and leal friend. 

‘Didn’t know you were here, 
young ’un ; like your cheek to call 
me Walrus. You wouldn’t have 
dared to do that at Whippingham.’ 

‘ But this isn’t Whippingham ! 

‘Very true. And | daresay you 
could lick me now if you tried. 
You look a comparatively decent 
member of society now you are 
grown up. First year?’ 


‘Yes. Have you belonged here 
long?’ 
‘Two years. I’m dressing for 


old Jemmy now. I say, come out 
and lunch somewhere ! 

‘ All right.’ 

‘Let’s see—where shall we 
go? Have you any particular 
preference? Do you know town 
well ?” 

‘ Not very.’ 

As a matter of fact, the only 
knowledge Charlie possessed of 
London was derived from the 
works of Mr. Steele, Mr. Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, and William Thack- 
eray, mainly interesting from an 
antiquarian point of view. 

‘Well, let's go to Fleet-street. 
Never mind your quotation about 
green fields; that’s played out. 
We'll go to the Cheese.’ 

And they went to the Cheese. 

‘Well,’ said Jerry Carpenter, 
during lunch at that pleasant old 
hostelry, ‘what have you been 
doing since you left Whippingham ?” 

‘Improving my mind at a tutor’s 
near home.’ 


‘Delightful. And you have the 
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world before you in all its novelty. 
Hope you'll like it. I’ve been two 
years at Cambridge, where I should 
have read for the Bar if I had been 
able to surmount the initial diffi- 
culties, little-go, &c.; but they 
kicked me out after about four in- 
effectual attempts on my part to 
grapple with that infernal steelyard, 
and the cistern filled by A and B 
and emptied by C. Don’t know 
why anybody should be required 
to make calculations on such ri- 
diculous contingencies. That was 
not the only reason they ejected 
me, though. I played pitch-and-toss 
with the discipline rather. I asked 
the proctor, who was also my 
junior dean, to make a composi- 
tion for fines at the beginning of 
term; came in at what hour of 
the night I pleased, dressed as I 
pleased, dined and kept chapels as 
I pleased, and in general behaved 
like a grown-up human being of 
independent habits and tastes. So 
they expelled me. In vain I 
pointed out all the strong tempta- 
tions I had wot yielded to, such as 
the spreading of glue on the mas- 
ter’s seat in chapel on his preach- 
ing days, the massacre of the cook, 
the committal of arson on Brown- 
ing College, or the prosecution of 
all tutors for obtaining money on 
false pretences. In spite of this 
impassioned protest, the decree 
went forth, and I went forth. And 
jolly glad I was to come here in- 
stead. For, let me tell you, my 
young friend, though verses and 
the use of the steelyard and lo- 
garithms be beyond me, the use of 
the speculum, the forceps, and the 
Symes knife are distinctly in my 
line. Besides, I’m in love with 
London. She is black, but comely. 
I have lots of friends—very jolly 
fellows some of them; all in Bo- 
hemia, of course. You have read 
your Pendennis ? 
‘ Rather.’ 
‘And your Dickens ?” 


* Of course !’ 

‘Well, now, you must study the 
town as it is, and compare it with 
what it has been—see the old face 
under new lights.’ 

‘I shall be glad to see any face 
at all that isn’t that of a ’bus-con- 
ductor or a waiter. They are about 
the only human beings, except your 
dean, I have spoken to.’ 

‘Poor devil! Alone, friendless, 
and in London. So pathetic, 
‘stony-hearted step-mother,’ and 
allthat. Well, I don’t mind betting 
you like London better than the 
country before many weeks have 
passed. Come with me to-night 
to the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, 
or rather to the Spotted Dog, and 
you shall see.’ 

Charlie was cheered by a friend’s 
voice, and began to feel revive in 
him the interest and mysterious 
reverence one feels for London 
and its literary and romantic re- 
membrances, after the reading of 
the pages of the great departed, 
who walked this very street and 
sat in this very tavern so many 
years ago. It may seem ridiculous 
to you, who are familiar with the 
town from Kensington to Mile-end 
but to Charlie Deane, the inex- 
perienced, young, and enthusiastic 
stranger, London meant not only 
the desolate fourth-floor in Blooms- 
bury and the great hospital, but 
also the alehouses of Falstaff and 
his prince; the Mermaid of Raleigh 
and Shakespeare and Jonson; the 
lurid dawn of Cromwell ; the Alsatia 
of Nigel Olifaunt in Whitefriars ; 
the elaborate wit of the coffee- 
house period ; the sturdy and ag- 
gressive didactic doctor, who once 
sat in this very tavern, as in many 
others ; the adventurous Thomas 
and Jeremiah of Mr. Egan; the 
immortal endennis and Warring- 
ton; and many other immortals, 
whose names are equally well 
known to all, and which it were 
wearisome to recapitulate. I am 
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not sure that Whittington and his 
Cat did not help to form the 
cloudy romantic muddle that was 
beginning to fill Charlie’s brain, 
to the exclusion of the last day or 
two’s deadly Heimweh. 

But these were the days of his 
vanity. And it was arranged that 
Jerry should call at his lodgings, 
take tea there, and ‘carry’ him 
subsequently to the Spotted Dog. 
Charlie had not the faintest idea 
what and where the Spotted Dog 
was, except that it was, of course, a 
tavern of some kind. He was in- 
formed by his friend that really 
‘good men’ went there to spend a 
few leisure hours in intelligent con- 
versation. He used the term ‘ good 
man’ as used in University ver- 
nacular, meaning a_ generally or 
particularly accomplished person, 
and, therefore, to be commended. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘ Drawer, fill out this gentleman's carouse, 
And harden him for our society,’ 
Cuaruie’s friend Carpenter 

‘ dropped in’ for him in due time, 
and after doing justice to the eggs 
and bread-and-butter and marma- 
lade, that constituted the evening 
meal in this modest ménage, and 
smoking pipes in front of the win- 
dow for half an hour or so, talking 
languidly about nothing particular, 
as is the habit of men after a meal, 
both started out into gas-lit Lon- 
don, walked across Oxford-street, 
down that charming and redolent 
thoroughfare called Drury Lane into 
Wych-street, leaving Nell Gwynne’s 
quaint old house behind them. 
Somewhere, not far from the Strand, 
Jerry suddenly turned into a pub- 
lic-house with very low ceiling and 
irregular floors, and other signs of 
considerable age. Through the 
bar-room of this they passed into 
a back-parlour with a door pierced 


by a ‘red lattice.’ This was nearly 
full gf men smoking, talking, laugh- 
ing, and drinking. At first, Char- 
lie only distinguished, in the misty 
atmosphere, one figure, which 
separated itself from the others by 
standing before the fire, while the 
rest were on settles round the 
two tables, which nearly filled the 
small apartment. It was certainly 
a rather remarkable figure. A tall 
young man, of about twenty-seven, 
in dark blue serge, well fitting and 
becoming to his symmetrical figure, 
but worn and discoloured ; a suit 
of clothes that was evidently ac- 
customed to be worked in and 
smoked in. His linen was clean, 
however. The clothes do not 
make the man ; but they are a very 
important outward and visible sign 
of a possible inward and spiritual 
grace or disgrace. One generally 
observes a dress as rapidly and 
readily as a face, and it becomes 
quite a part of the expression and 
personality of the wearer. 

What would a bishop be with- 
out his costume? How could we 
distinguish a judge from a convict 
without theirs? This young man’s 
face, however, was the most strik- 
ing part of him. It was not an 
every-day British face, by any means. 
It had not the ordinary rather thick 
snubby comeliness of many a young 
man whose good looks are mainly 
the result of health and cleanli- 
ness than actual form. Nor was 
it the handsome dragoon-head of 
penny serial romance, for which 
the recipe is a small cranium, round 
head, marked eyebrows, hawk’s 
nose, massive jaw, and a long 
blonde moustache that sweeps the 
floor, or ladies’ cheeks, as circum- 
stances may demand. 

Nor the type of face produced 
by Oxford higher culture, with 
which society has become so fa- 
miliar of late years. Such faces 
belong to beings far too beautiful 
and refined to defile and degrade 
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themselves with the atmosphere 
and fellowship of the Spotted Dog, 
or with any other kind of fellow- 
ship except that of beauty and 
flattery. So far I have said all 
that this interesting young man’s 
face was not. I will try and dimly 
indicate what it was. It was ra- 
ther a long, oval, sallow, clean- 
shaven face, with wide forehead, 
horizontal brows, deep-set long 
dark-blue eyes, a slightly aquiline 
nose, a really beautiful mouth, 
with thin lips, that smiled as those of 
a young faun, above a rather deep 
and rounded chin. The head was 
covered with curly black hair that 
grew down the middle of the fore- 
head, leaving the temples bare, and 
expanded into crisp bushes be- 
hind the ears and occiput: There 
was something strange and yet 
familiar about this face. It meant 
a great deal; but it would be diffi- 
cult to say what it meant most, as 
those dark-fringed, deep-set eyes 
altered their expression into every 
conceivable variety in the course 
of about five minutes, and the 
mouth was sometimes full of gentle 
fun, sometimes of almost savage 
scorn. He seemed to be laying 
down the law pretty freely, on the 
general nature of things, to his 
friends, many of whom seemed 
older than himself, when the two 
new-comers entered. 

‘Let me introduce my friend 
Deane,’ said Jerry—‘ Caspar Ro- 
senfeld.’ 

‘You will consider yourself very 
welcome here, Mr. Deane. I hope 
you will find a seat somewhere. 
This is the Merman Club, founded 
for the propagation of discreet 
stories, and the association of men 
of intellect for the purpose of mu- 
tual edification. On certain even- 
ings of the week, particularly the 
Saturday, this resort becomes a 
sort of witches’ kitchen, where the 
genius ismomentarily being evolved 
from the smoke, though at this 


moment the latter is probably more 
obvious to you than the former. 
The witches’ caldron is always 
simmering here. We have a sort 
of porridge of wit and erudition, 
science and art, fiction, poesy, and 
drama in it, instead of eyes of 
newts and toes of frogs, though it 
must be said that frequently the 
only sign of the pot’s vitality is the 
crackling of thorns under it. What 
will you drink ?’ 

Charlie hesitated amid the show- 
er of recommendations of their re- 
spective favourite beverages from 
different consumers. Finally he 
and Jerry each ordered whisky and 
water, while Charlie listened ina be- 
wildere’ way to the strange talk 
he heard round him. Caspar Rosen- 
feld went on: 

* You see round you art, science, 
and literature personified. Here 
is my ancient friend, Jack Miller, 
once one of the riotous and pro- 
fane, in the Prince and Poins 
period, now a sober married man, 
who never takes anything stronger 
than Scotch whisky and _ black 
cavendish. He represents art, as 
well as he can. Jerry Carpenter 
is, of course, science itself. Mr. 
Laurence here writes poetry, which 
his neighbour, Mr. O'Rourke, criti- 
cises. Mr. O’Rourke is also given 
to writing special correspondence, 
from Spain, Chicago, Uruguay, 
Hong-Kong, and other places of 
political interest, in the silent 
watches of the night, from his 
upper room overlooking the Thames 
Embankment. ‘That small, brown, 
and hairy creature in the corner, 
with spectacles and a _ church- 
warden, is Tom Saunders, who 
writes tragic romances when he 
isn’t telling funny stories here, or 
stories which he thinks funny. I 
daresay the drama will drop in 
later.’ 

‘Why don’t you tell Mr. Deane 
what you are yourself, Caspar?’ 
asked the man described as Jack 
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Miller, and addressed by every one 
as Jack, a young man with much 
yellow hair, a feline moustache @ 
fa Moliére, and a short black pipe. 

‘Perhaps he will find out some 
day. Perhaps I shall some day 
find out myself what I am, whence 
I come, and whither I go. I am 
Caspar Rosenfeld, and overpeer 
from the dignity of as many cen- 
turies as our old friends the pyra- 
mids you ambitious upstarts of 
the latter days. Beyond that, dark- 
ness.’ 

It began to dawn on Charlie now 
that there seemed a trace of a 
well-known type, a tinge of Ori- 
ental blood and fire mixed with 
the Western wit and sazg-froid of 
this new and strange acquaintance. 
Caspar Rosenfeld belonged to the 
same race as Isaiah, Spinoza, 
Heine, and Mendelssohn. 

‘Are you a fellow-student of 
Carpenter's, Mr. Deane?’ asked 
Jack Miller. 

‘I am—at least I have become 
so this session. I am in London 
for the first time.’ 

‘I wish I could experience that 
sensation,’ said Rosenfeld. ‘A 
very curious one it must be. You 
see, I was born there.’ 

‘A very enjoyable place, Lon- 
don,’ remarked Jerry, with the air 
of one giving information. 

‘It might be made so, at any 
rate,’ replied Rosenfeld, ‘if I had 
the privilege of’administering eu- 
thenasia at my discretion to the 
inhabitants, of suppressing the ma- 
jority of newspapers—’ 

‘Putting a prohibitive duty on 
French three-act farces,’ suggested 
O’Rourke. 

‘And on Irishmen,’ added Tom 
Saunders; whereupon a ‘bear-fight’ 
ensued, O'Rourke being a Galway 
man, who had escaped being called 
Blake by miraculous interposition. 

Charlie found a seat next to 
Laurence the rhymer, who seemed 
quieter and less inclined to boyish 
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gambols than some of the others, 
and remarked, good-naturedly, to 
Charlie, 

‘You mustn’t think we're always 
as mad as this, you know. Do 
you care about literature at all? 
Have you any particular tastes ?” 

‘I have had very little oppor- 
tunity and time for developing a 
taste as yet. I have been a sort 
of omnivorous feeder, in a small 
way, from Lvery Boy's Magazine 
to Hamlet ; I'm afraid what little 
I have read is awfully mixed.’ 

‘ Better have your fodder mixed,’ 
said Rosenfeld, ‘than to feed exclu- 
sively on thistles, as certain literary 
and other tribes do.” This man 
had an extraordinary facility for 
hearing and joining in about five 
conversations at once. 

‘We generally spend the evening,’ 
explained Laurence, ‘in drawing 
each other in this way, stimulating 
riposte by attack, and being as 
playfully idiotic as this sad life 
will permit, in the short time al- 
lowed us before we get quarrel- 
some. We were discussing the 
rather stupid question, “Is life 
worth living ?” a few minutes be- 
fore you came in, and no one had 
answered the question properly.’ 

*O, nonsense !’ said Rosenfeld ; 
‘I will put the question from the 
chair (which doesn’t exist) in the 
normal manner, and every one 
must answer, after his own fashion. 
You first, Laurence; you are near- 
est the fire—this fire I mean. 
Saunders, by right of seniority, 
being nearest the one which is 
eternal. Maximilian Laurence, 
you shall tell the truth, the whole 
truth, &c. Is life worth living ? 

‘Is that question worth asking? 
I'll tell you when I thought it more 
worth living than at any other 
time : 

‘In the mists of still October, when the 
year was growing old, 

When the earth began to robe her in her 
rust and bronze and gold, 
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When there flamed a fleeting colour on 
each deadleaf-paven pool, 

Till that dimmer time and duller when the 
evening air grew cool ; 

When the distant trees were darkened and 
the last pale glow was gone, 

And the branches bent and hearkened to 
us, and the first stars shone ; 

When the leaves began to quiver, when 
belated rooks were calling ; 

When we wandered by the river, where 
the autumn leaves were falling, 

Till the dark days of December, when 
those leaves were wet and rotten, 

When I found I must remember all I 
thought to have forgotten,’ 


‘Is that your own?” 

*It is.’ 

‘ Not bad for you. Now, Miller?’ 

‘Of course life’s worth living, 
always is, except when you have 
recently broken your heart, or your 
clay-pipe for the twenty-fifth time. 
Ask another; where did all that 
picturesque stuff come off, Laurence, 
that you are maundering about ?” 

‘Nay, but where are the snows 
of yester-year ?” 

‘No further information to be 
got from that witness,’ said Rosen- 
feld. ‘Thaddeus O’Rourke ?” 

‘When you have a good tavern, 
good whisky, and good baccy, life 
is extremely enjoyable. I don’t 
speculate on its value. You begin 
to leave off enjoying when you 
analyse your joy. The worth of 
life reaches its acme at an ambro- 
sial Saturday night at the “Spotted 
Dog.” , 

‘Saunders ?” 

‘This life, bad or good, is the 
best we are sure of. ‘There’s the 
respect that makes calamity of so 
long life. Let's have a fresh fill-up 
all round.’ 

‘ Jerry?” 

‘So long as human beings want 
their hip-joints excised, and their 
appetite demands iod. pot. and 
pil. rhei comp, life is very satis- 
factory to me, if not to them.’ 

‘Mr. Deane, may we ask your 
ideas on the subject ?” 

‘I think, after all I have heard, 
the less I say the better. I think 
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that the best thing in life is to find 
kind and jovial friends, when you 
are in a state of solitary desolation 
in a London lodging, which exactly 
represents my case.’ 

‘Mr. Deane,’ said Jack Miller, 
‘you are the youngest of all of us, 
and so have had the least sorrow. 
I congratulate you; here’s your 
health !’ 

‘Mr. Deane,’ added Rosenfeld, 
‘ you have therefore all your sorrow 
to come. I congratulate you; 
here’s your health.’ 

‘I think Deane gave one of the 
best and truest answers of all,’ said 
Laurence, ‘though he wasn’t poetic, 
and didn’t try to be cynical, like 
Jack, or grossly material like that 
animal from Galway, with the form 
of Falstaff, the appetite of Gargan- 
tua, and the tongue of Panurge ; 
or sententious like Saunders, who 
merely cribbed from Hamlet ; or— 
by the way, Caspar, your own 
views on life will be gratefully re- 
ceived.’ 

‘I have so many different ones 
—quite an assortment, in fact. 
Life may be treated in the style of 
Victor Hugo, for example: ‘‘ Life 
is an omnibus, plying between 
the eternity and the eternity. At 
the end of the journey it has be- 
come overloaded. It upsets. It 
has no driver, except the ‘ needs 
must’ driver. The horses are wild, 
for they are our desires, and they 
kick over the traces. The luggage 
is Memory, which is twofold—joys 
and sorrows. These are the great 
duality of life. The former are in 
a small valise; the latter in a Sara- 
toga trunk, or have to be towed 
behind in a furniture van. The 
wheels are Time and Fortune. We 
are the passengers. Love makes 
the wheels go round—”’ 

‘I want to shee them go round,’ 
murmured Miller faintly. 

‘« And Death is the conductor, 
who takes the fare.” ’ 

‘I prefer a hansom,’ remarked 























Miller, ‘with room for a second 
person in it.’ 

‘I should like a brewer's dray, 
starting with full casks,’ added 
O'Rourke. 

‘With yourself as solitary pas- 
senger, I suppose?’ said Rosen- 
feld. ‘At the end of the journey, 
or previously, the casks would be 
empty. Or you might have a 
donkey-cart, you know, and draw 
it yourself—save expense.’ 

‘ That’s coarse, unusually coarse 
for you, Caspar.’ 

‘ Have to adapt my conversation 
to the audience—sweets to the 
sweet, you know,’ retorted Rosen- 
feld, with an engaging smile, of one 
delivering a high compliment. 

‘I say, Caspar,’ said Miller, 
‘have you heard about Thady 
O’Rourke’s home-coming last Sun- 
day ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Here, it’s telling my stories 
they'll be, now!’ exclaimed the 
much-baited Irishman, ‘as well as 
using me for a whetstone for their 
blunted wits. If it is to be told, 
and it ought to be, I have the 
copyright.’ 

‘Is it a good story, O’Rourke ?’ 
asked Rosenfeld, with an expres- 
sion of deep anxiety. 

‘It is.’ 

(Qy. Why does an Irishman 
invariably say ‘It is,’ ‘I am,’ and 
‘I did,’ when ‘Yes’ would be 
sufficient ?) 

‘Then you had better let some 
one else tell it.’ 

‘Ah, it’s jealous he is! Well, 
last Sunday I came home in a cab 
(I often come home in a cab), and 
found I had no key. Whether a 
key would have been useful to me 
or not, if I had it, I leave to the 
envious and scurrilous among you 
to imagine. So I had to ring the 
bell. I hoped the slavey would 
come, but, as the devil would have 
it, the landlady, of whom I go in 
bodily fear, had sat up for me. 
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It’s only the ingrained malice of 
her disposition that prevented her 
from going to bed, thought I, and 
making the wretched drudge ofa do- 
mestic servant sit up in a kitchen 
chairformeamong the beetles. She 
came to the door, and looked like 
Clyteranestra, and Medea after 
she robbed herself of her whelps, 
rolled into one, or my heated ima- 
gination, always a strong one—’ 

‘ Hear, hear !’ from all. 

‘Made me think it. I put on 
one of my best Sunday smiles—I 
put on a smile as I do a clean 
shirt, you know.’ 

‘ Never before could I account 
for the usual permanent gravity of 
O’Rourke’s face,’ blandly remarked 
Caspar. 

The portly special correspon- 
dent threw a tobacco-pouch (not 
his own) at the interrupter, and 
continued : 

*I explained to her that through 
pressure of business—public man 
—time not his own, all that, you 
know—I had missed the last train ; 
and, in order to spare her natural 
anxiety and trouble, had taken a 
cab and driven like blazes. That 
last unfortunate expression, I fear, 
took from the soothing effect of 
my previous words; and I think 
there must have been some- 
thing odd about my appearance— 
some one had been chalking my 
back, or something. At any rate, 
I couldn’t account for the vulgar 
and resonant guffaw of the cabby. 
He might have been more grateful, 
too, as I found afterwards, but too 
late, he had got one of my few 
sovereigns instead of a shilling. 
Mrs. Macpherson—that’s her name 
(I hate your Scotch people, Miller !) 
—said, 

* Do you know what time it is, 
Mr. O’Rourke ?” in a voice that 
raised my hat by strong erection of 
the hair. 

“Yes, of course, dear Mrs. Mac- 
pherson. It’s two, Sunday morn- 
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ing; but I tell you I missed the 
last train.” 

‘More inexplicable laughter from 
Jehu. 

‘* Do you know what time it is, 
Mr. O'Rourke ?” 

“Well, what time isitat all, then?” 
I exclaimed, entirely bothered. 

“It’s six on the Sabbath after- 
noon, Mr. O’Rourke, and you're 
a disgraceful spectacle to a Chris- 
tian congregation.” She likes long 
words, does the Macpherson. 
“And that’s what it is to be a 
benighted Papist!” she added, 
being Free Kirk of the straitest 
kind herself. I eliminated myself, 
and became for some time an 
unknown quantity.’ 

The evening advanced with 
night amid conversation of this 
kind, freely irrigated by whisky- 
and-water, until Charlie completely 
lost the sense of lonely desolation 
which the dusky oppressive mag- 
nitude of the great phenomenon 
called London had at first forced 
on him. A few actors came in, 
after their duties at the theatre 
were done, and the room became 
very crowded, and the conversa- 
tion very loud and rapid and mixed; 
much of the fire and counterfire of 
wit being on subjects and persons 
he but slightly understood, or had 
heard of only by name. At last 
Jerry said it was time they went, if 
they meant not to Le run into Bow- 
street as incapable. Charlie was so 
independent and cheerful by this 
time as to offer to stand a hansom. 
The men in the room shook hands 
with him, and said good-natured 
words, which he, as a very young 
man and a stranger, felt deeply, 
and will never forget. Such was 
his first soirée en Boheme. He 
has assisted at several since, 
but never at one which gave him 
so much unmixed pleasure or so 
much respect for his fellow-men. 
What surprised and attracted him 
was the perfectly cool temper with 
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which most present gave and took 
the mest biting personal jests, 
which would irritate a common- 
place or stupid mind. He wentto 
bed as proud as if he had spent the 
evening with Shakespeare and Jon- 
sonand the meteoric young Marlowe 
at the Mermaid, or with Chris- 
topher North and the immortal 
Shepherd at Ambrose’s. Of course 
one does not soberly compare the 
worthies of the square table of the 
Spotted Dog to any of the above 
Olympians. I merely express Char- 
lie’s emotion, not an opinion. And 
he saw that the man Caspar Ro- 
senfeld was by far the ruling and 
greatest mind there, among many 
that were above the common. 
And he hoped he should see him, 
above all, again. 





CHAPTER IV. 
OVER THE SHERRIS-SACK. 


Or course Charlie wrote the 
next morning home, giving a florid 
description of how he had met 
with the great wits and authors of 
the day, and assisted at their chaste 
and erudite orgies. 

He also tried to extract satisfac- 
tion to his curiosity about Caspar 
Rosenfeld from Jerry Carpenter, 
who only said, ‘ Whatis he? Well, 
he is a Jew for one thing, and a 
devilish clever one. What else 
he may be is a mystery to most 
people. You'll soon know as much 
about him as every one else does ; 
but you'll be lucky if you find out 
more. He writes a good deal. 
Ta-ta, I must go and collect 
heart-sounds now. Doing quite a 
record in druits this morning.’ 
And Charlie walked out, and 
soon met Thaddeus O'Rourke in 
the Strand, who insisted at once on 
his coming and ‘having a drink,’ 
at the nearest hostelry. In vain 
Charlie protested, with a certain 
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idea of reverence for his alimentary 
canal, that it was elevena.mM. The 
journalist said, 

‘Nonsense! Have something 
to give you an appetite for dinner.’ 

‘I’ve got one.’ 

‘Well, have something to take 
it away then. A good sherris-sack 
hath a two-fold operation. If I 
had a thousand sons, the first hu- 
man principle I would teach them 
should be to forswear other pota- 
tions, and addict themselves to 
sack. Waiter! 

‘Yes, sir. Good-morning, sir. 
How are you to-day, sir?’ 

This was the head-waiter, an old 
friend, who had been head-waiter 
at all the more brilliant resorts of 
both London hemispheres, until a 
virtuous metropolitan government 
drove him to a Strand bar-room. 

‘Got any sherris-sack, Alec ?’ 
asked O'Rourke. 

‘No, sir; I’m afraid not, sir; 
make you a sherry-cobbler, sir ?’ 

‘Ah, well, it doesn’t matter at 
all. Bring me some whisky then 
—Irish. What will you have, my 
dear Mr. Deane?’ 

‘Well—lI’ll have whisky, too.’ 

‘You're quite a stranger in 
London, I think, are you not? 
Don’t recollect seeing your face 
here often. How did you like 
your visit up there, round the 
corner, at the Dog?” 

‘I have seldom spent so pleasant 
an evening.’ 2 
‘That's right. 

spend a lot more. 
think of Rosenfeld ?” 

‘1 thought he was a very curious 
man—evidently clever, but—’ 

‘Well, but what? I’m rather 
curious to know a stranger’s im- 
pression of him.’ 

Charlie remembered Rosenfeld’s 
rather remorseless joking at the 
amicable Irishman’s expense, and 
said, 

‘I thought he was rather gra- 
tuitously bitter at times, seemed to 


Hope you'll 
What did you 


have some warp in him that made 
him say things some people would 
call—well, I can’t find exactly the 
word,’ 

* Ill-natured ?” 

‘ Something near that.’ 

‘Ah. He does talk in an ill- 
natured way; he criticises too 
pitilessly too; but I have known 
him do kind and tender things that 
many a jovial amicable fellow 
never thought of. One night at 
the Dog he suddenly looked at his 
watch, quite early in the evening, 
and said he was going. Everyone 
asked why. “ You are all so in- 
fernally dismal,” he said, “ espe- 
cially when you are funny by an 
obvious effort.” And he went 
away. We shrugged our shoulders, 
and sent for more whisky, but cer- 
tainly half the life of the place 
went with him. I found afterwards 
that his landlady’s little girl had 
been ill and unable to sleep, and 
that this bitter-sweet reviler and 
mocker had sat by her bed, telling 
her fairy tales, mostly, 1 daresay, 
of his own invention, and amusing 
her for hours, until the dawn came, 
and she slept. Then Caspar went 
away, lit a cigar, and walked to 
Westminster Bridge and watched 
the sun rise, and fidgeted about 
the parapet for half an hour dubi- 
ously, for the mere fun of annoying 
two policemen, and making them 
think he was meditating suicide.’ 

‘I should like to know him 
better.’ 

‘Daresay he'll be in here this 
morning ; he often is. When I 
saw him again, after what I told 
you, I said we knew the reason he 
went, and had forgiven him for 
leaving us. He said, “ There was 
nothing to forgive. I didn’t do it 
out of love for my species, but 
because she was a pretty child. 
She'll pay me back, I daresay, when 
she grows up.” “Why need you 
be spoiling your best actions by 
talking like that?” I said. ‘ Wait 
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till you have some good actions of 
your own to spoil; you'll do it 
soon enough then, you'll find.” 
Talk of the devil—here he is! 
Hullo, Rosenfeld, what are you 
after here at this early hour?’ 

‘I am going to write a Treatise 
on Fools, ancient and modern, 
and have come here to gather 
studies. Good-morning, Mr. Deane. 
I haven’t seen you since the even- 
ing I made your acquaintance at 
that tavern.’ 

‘What will you have to drink, 
old man ?’ 

‘Drink?—I? At this time in the 

day? Nothing. I see, Mr. Deane, 
this incurable old toper is trying 
to allure you into his Falstaffian 
ways. Talking of Falstaff, I’ve 
been given one of the numerous 
new annotated editions of the 
bard by some modern society to 
review for the Parthenon. The 
system adopted seems to be un- 
limited obelization. Like Juliet, 
they would have Romeo cut out 
into asterisks. I don’t know how 
to treat it exactly. I think I shall 
say, This is an author that de- 
serves to be better known. We 
have no doubt the efforts of this 
Society of Able Thinkers will bring 
him a long way further up (or 
down) to the level of the mind of 
the B. P.” It’s extraordinary how 
little English people know or care 
about Shakespeare. I, as an Eng- 
lishman, am ashamed of them. 
You know, Deane, I, though a 
Jew by descent, of which I have 
a very pardonable pride, am to all 
intents and purposes an English- 
man ; I can’t help it—I was born 
so.’ 
‘Well, but about the Treatise 
on Fools,’ said O’Rourke. ‘ You’re 
a terrible man to stray from a point 
when you once get talking.’ 

‘O, the Treatise on Fools—yes. 
I’m afraid a lifetime will be insuf- 
ficient to complete it in. It’s a 
subject so vast as to demand ency- 










clopzedic dimensions. I’ve got a 
sort of scheme, though. We begin 
with a dictionary or peerage of 
notable fools, ancient and mo- 
dern, having annual appendices, in 
fresh editions, as necessities may 
arise. You see, the people who 
are to read it will be mostly fools 
who are not notable—people like 
you, O’Rourke, or me—who will 
like a few examples to revere be- 
fore they go on to definition and 
classification. The only authori- 
ties of importance on the subject 
are Solomon and Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam ; other great men have only 
treated it incidentally.’ 

‘Give us some notion of your 
definitions and classification.’ 

‘I have prepared a few. I won- 
der what any publisher would say 
to this scheme : 


DEFINITIONS, 


‘The word “fool” is, as a rule, 
a convenient equivalent for the 
more lengthy and cumbrous ex- 
pression, “average human being.” 
Of these there are many classes. 

‘(a) Clever Fools—OZumiipcs of 
older text-books. xamples: So- 
cieties to promote the rendering 
of lofty poetry into the vulgar 
tongue. 

‘(4) Stupid Fools, Zxamples: 
People who subscribe to the above. 

‘(c) Persons concerning whom 
it is doubtful to which of the above 
classes they should be assigned. 
N.B.—The doubt is only as to the 
appropriateness of the adjective. 
Examples : Most members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the gover- 
nors of hospitals, and most dra- 
matic critics. 

‘(d) Persons concerning whom 


no such doubt exists. Zxamples : 
Common jurymen, Thaddeus 
O'Rourke.’ 


‘Caspar, man, you spurt your 
venom about as a cuttlefish does 
ink. You'll get yourself disliked.’ 

‘That can make little difference 











to a man who never tries to get 
himself liked.’ 

‘You seem to succeed in some 
cases, Mr. Rosenfeld, without try- 
ing, if I may judge from what I 
saw and heard the other night.’ 

‘Look here, Deane, you are a 
youngman. Don’t take things too 
seriously. You will find as you 
live that there are few greater mis- 
fortunes than a literal mind. At 
the same time it is quite true that 
the way to get yourself lixed is not 
to try, or, at any rate, to pretend 


not to try.’ 
‘Well, I must be off,’ said 
O’Rourke. ‘See you all again.’ 


‘Come round to my rooms,’ said 
Rosenfeld, ‘and smoke a pipe.’ 

Charlie went. 

Rosenfeld lived in a couple of 
rooms not far from Gray’s Inn- 
road, principally furnished with 
books. Every available wall-space 
held a book-case, and no doubt 
the drawers and lockers were full 
of note-books and miscellaneous 
Mss. He cleared two or three 
volumes, which had been sent him 
to review, off the sofa, invited his 
guests to sit on it, and handed him 
a tobacco-jar, rolling a cigarette 
for himself, and filling a couple of 
glasses of wine. 

‘Now then, Deane, let’s hear 
all about yourself. You see my 
manners are peculiar, and my way 
of obtaining information is to ask 
for it at the directest source. I 
take an interest in you; I don’t 
know exactly why—perhaps be- 
cause you are the only acquaintance 
I have who is fresh to life, and who 
doesn’t make cynical half-slang 
jokes which he thinks very clever, 
and gossip about theatre people, 
or rave about the Romantic school 
and the Elizabethan school, and the 
Essayists and the Ballad-people 
and the Naturalists—all things 
under the sun, from Botticelli to 
Balaam’s ass. There is a whole- 
some tone about you suggestive of 
VOL. XXXII. 
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fresh grass and rolling downs ; 
there is a lock about you which 
suggests sea-bathing and _birds’- 
nesting. Yarn away to me; don’t 
be shy—you see I’m not. Then 
I'll yarn to you as long as you 
like.’ 

‘Well, I feel, as you delicately 
hint I look, awfully green; and 
I’m awfully obliged to any one for 
being friendly to me here in Lon- 
don, which I’m beginning to like 
awfully on that account. And it’s 
awfully kind of you fellows to let 
me in among so many much older 
and cleverer men than myself.’ 

‘ Awfully. Father a doctor, as 
you are going to be?” 

‘No; soldier. My people live 
down in ——shire ; sort of seaside 
village, you know, with a few 
county families dotted about. 
They're a pretty cheerful crowd. 
Two or three families living close 
to us—tea and tennis, and church 
and picnics, and school-feasts, and 
all that.’ 

‘Charming! Any sisters ?’ 

‘No. There's a cousin of mine, 
though, living with us—hasn’t any 
parents, you know.’ 

‘She? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I see.’ And he exhaled smoke. 

* Now, Deane, that I have cross- 
examined you, which I hope you 
did not think impertinent, as it 
was not so intended, I have got 
a pretty good notion of you; and 
you are at liberty to ask me ques- 
tions ad /ib. When you are satis- 
fied with the information obtained, 
we will talk on general topics of 
interest. Perhaps, though, a natural 
shyness will prevent your asking 
what you most want to know; so 
I'll anticipate your questions, and 
tell you that I am an Englishman, 
of German-Jewish descent. I write 
stories, and songs, and essays, and 
reviews, and whatever else of intel- 
lectual interest the blessed race of 
publishers will take. I criticise plays, 
Cc 
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and can get you orders for them, or 
even make you acquainted with fe- 
male members of the profession, if 
you will get a written permission from 
your parents. My aim in life is 
to live it as well as possible. My 
experience is that the possible is 
by no means so good as it ought 
to be, or so bad as it might be. 
Did you ever read ethics ?” 

‘Hardly at all.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that I would 
recommend you to begin. Fancy 
a man, at a critical cross-road of 
his existence, taking a handbook 
of ethics as a finger-post. Did you 
ever know what it was to be wan- 
dering along endless country roads, 
at night-time, trying to make up 
your mind that sleeping under 
frigid Jove was really quite com- 
fortable and picturesque ; and feel- 
ing quite weary of everything, and 
convinced that a world made up 
of mud and gravel-stones was 
worthless and hollow? And then, 
do you remember how your spirit 
flamed up again when you saw a 
tall white creature with stiff arms 
and frozen fingers, which you knew 
to be a guide post? And how you 
got up the hedge-side to read it, 
thinking of the warm supper and 
whisky of the approaching inn, 
and found it was too dark to read 
which way to go?’ 

‘Have you been through all 
that ?” 

‘Well, no. But I can imagine 
it. That’s how the moral philoso- 
pher treats you when you really 
want a guide. Do you know the 
story of the Moralist and the 
Ruffian ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Charlie, laughing. 

‘Then I will perform the function 
of Mr. Barlow, and tell you. A 
moralist of the most approved 
modern type, very impartial, you 
know, who “gave” you views 
without “identifying” himself with 
them, was strolling on the Thames 
Embankment, absently listening to 
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the clocks striking, and the plash 
of the occasional body dropping 
in, alive or dead; when a ruffian, 
also of the highest modern type, 
who happened to be also strolling 
there, met him, and remarked, 
‘give us yer blank watch!” The 
moralist reflected that there were 
several courses open to him. Al- 
truism said, “Give him your 
watch, and press him to accept 
the chain, and your sleeve-links, 
and that ring Martha gave you— 
it’s a very valuable one, and will 
procure numberless quarterns of 
happiness to this person.” Ego- 
istic Hedonism said, ‘“ Lead him 
on to a discussion on topics of 
the day calculated to interest him, 
such as intemperance, until you 
see a policeman looking, then 
run away.” Utilitarianism said, 
** Chuck him into the Thames.” In- 
tuition said, “ He will be far more 
likely to chuck you in.” Common- 
sense said, “ Hit him under the 
left ear.” The ruffian said, ‘‘ Now 
then! wot a’ yer thinking about? 
Think I come yere all the way 
from my sububban viller, to be a 
witness to your blank lest will and 
testyment ?”’ : 

‘And what did the poor moralist 
do?’ 

‘He suddenly remarked, “ O, 
look here, you know, hang up 
philosophy, unless philosophy can 
make another policeman!” Then 
he bolted, howling, and managed 
to arrive on to the Lambeth Bridge, 
gasping.’ 

‘Do you always illustrate your 
opinions by inventing instructive 
anecdotes ?” 

‘Generally. It gives greater life 
to an idea. I fire off much worse 
things than that in society, some- 
times, if I have an appreciative 
and serious audience who believe 
me. Now, look here, young man : 
did you ever see the process by 
which a novel is reviewed ?” 

‘ Never.’ 





























‘Well, you shall. You observe 
these three volumes? Very good. 
I look through the second chapter 
of the first. I observe a great deal 
of French in the mouths of all the 
English characters. It's easy to 
deduce that they are English 
(though I haven't read the work 
and don’t mean to) from the way 
they talk French. Then I begin, 
“It is perhaps to be regretted that 
English authors and authoresses 
cannot confine themselves to the 
unrivalled and supreme tongue be- 
queathed to them by the mighty 
departed of many centuries. More 
especially, when their knowledge 
of foreign tongues is so extremely 
elementary as it is in the volumes 
before us.” You say that style is 
gush, mostly? Well, you are right. 
I meant it to be. You see, it 
depends what paper you are writ- 
ing for. 

* Now let’s see what the charac- 
ters do. Oh, they give entertain- 
ments in what they call literary 
and artistic Bohemia. That is an 
irresistible temptation to the lady 
novelist, who lives in a villa by 
the seaside. Once let them begin 
raving about Bohemia, and you 
have them. In the first place, 
Bohemia is played out as a title— 
worn to an essence ; there’s plenty 
of essence, but it wants a new name. 
We will call it Illyria. Now Illyzia 
is a country these nice old ladies 
don't and can’t understand. They 
get it up, as they think, from books ; 
well, there, Heaven knows there 
are guide-books enough on the 
subject, though the only ones that 
approach accuracy are those of 
W. M. Thackeray—and the nice 
old ladies don’t like Aim. He is 
so unfair on women, don’t you 
know, and all that; and makes 
them either wicked or foolish, or 
a muddle of both, as a rule—and 
that’s so unjust, you know, &c. I 
heard a man say, the other day, 

that the only thing Thackeray 
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could not describe was an Irish 
gentleman. I said perhaps he 
never saw one. I have for some 
time regarded them as occupying 
the position of that dear old dodo 
we hear so much about. 

‘ Yes. It’s curious. But I always 
hear that Thackeray can’t describe 
women or Irishmen. I expect 
soon to hear he can’t describe 
domestic servants.’ 

‘Aren’t you supposed to be re- 
viewing a novel ?” 

*O yes; but there is no hurry. 
You can read it if you like, and 
give me some ideas. Fresh young 
mind, you know, and all that gag.’ 

‘ But don’t you take more trouble 
over it than this? ‘There might, I 
should think, be a lot of things in 
it you would miss ? 

‘Shouldn’t lose much by that. 
No, young man, I know by “touch” 
what kind of a book a novel is— 
unless it’s a very good one, and I 
have hardly any experience of that 
sort.’ 

‘Wish I hadn't been such an in- 
fernal young idiot when I was at 
school, or I might be able to make 
money a little in this way, pending 
the time when they make me a 
doctor.’ 

‘You are all right. Don’t bother 
your mind about the past. Take 
what the gods give, and what 
humanity gives—(except its advice 
and its diseases)—and be happy. 
Look here, Deane, you’ve done 
your pipe, and I’ve bored you 
enough, and I want to work in 
earnest, so you Can get out now. 
Will you come with me to-morrow 
to the Gallery, in Bond-street ? 
I've got to write an article on 
that.’ 

‘ Thanks, I should like to come.’ 

‘All right. Be here at ro.30. 
Breakfast with me in a humble 
way.’ 

‘ Thanks, awfully. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye. I was so afraid you 
would say au revoir !’ 
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‘Not after your late remarks on 
the use of the French language.’ 

Charlie walked homewards, half- 
fascinated, half-repelled, and wholly 
bewildered by this strange man, 
whose tongue leapt from one idea 
to another, like an ape in a mango- 
tree. 

Charlie went to his hospital 
that afternoon, trying to say cutting 
things @ Za Rosenfeld, and bringing 
out strong opinions on art and 
literature — some, I fear, being 
second-hand. 

You see he was but a man, and 
had only been that a year or two. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN WITH THE MORBID TEM- 
PERAMENT. 


CHARLIE’S appearance at Ro- 
senfeld’s breakfast-table was punc- 
tual, his face radiant and fresh, his 
appetite exhaustive. Caspar, who 
was one of those men who wake 
Jate and watch late and breakfast 
on coffee and a piece of bread, 
gazed on his guest with an amused 
and languid interest, as the latter 
rapidly and completely absorbed 
eggs, toast, and beefsteak with the 
-cleanliness and dispatch of a dog 
in good training. After this very 
satisfactory performance Charlie 
accepted one of Caspar’s cigars, 
and spread himself out on the 
sofa; while Rosenfeld stood in his 
favourite mantelpiece attitude, 
looking down on him as if he were 
a newly-acquired domestic animal. 
Then Charlie Deane took up his 
parable and spake : 

*Look here, Rosenfeld. You 
told me yesterday you would an- 
swer any questions I liked to pro- 
pound about yourself, which was 
of course very kind of you; but it 
may have escaped your memory 
that I didn’t ask any, and that you 
gave me, in the course of a very 
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amusing and instructive discourse 
on novels, ethics, embankment 
bashers, Thackeray, Illyria, and 
other things, no personal informa- 
tion whatever.’ 

‘You are a miracle of penetra- 
tion, and appear to be develop- 
ing a latent talent for sarcasm. 
Fact is, I forgot all about myself 
yesterday, among the many more 
interesting topics we started.’ 

‘ You started. Well, you have 
awakened my curiosity, and I want 
to have it satisfied ; so far, of course, 
as you please.’ 

‘I am thinking of writing what 
O’Rourke would call an autobio- 
graphy of myself.’ 

‘Why don’t you?’ 

‘I'll leave it to fame and that 
very interesting class of humanity 
we all talk about so much, called 
posterity, to compile my biography 
by and by. I could send post- 
humous correspondence to the 
Times from Tophet, correcting 
their fictions and describing the 
Tartarean Fleet-street, where bad 
journalists go who “‘ compile” tra- 
vels, biographies, leaders, &c., out 
of the British Museum, hearsay, 
and whisky. They are punished 
by having to write, set up, and 
publish endless columns of con- 
tradictions of most that they have 
ever written, apologies for their 
true things not being new, and 
their new things not being true; 
while it is one of the tortures of 
the general population of the mo- 
dern Inferno to hear small black 
devils shrieking each edition as it 
comes out.’ 

‘Yes ; but this autobiography ?” 

‘I have read in the pages of 
metaphysicians and persons labour- 
ing under other forms of mental 
affliction, that all evil is essentially 
and ultimately good. I never real- 
ised the partial truth of that till I 
discovered that, to the literary man, 
his follies and faults, affections and 
sorrows, his gains and losses in the 

















eternal card-dealing, had a market- 
able value should he have the 
power and the will to put them on 
paper. ‘The only revenge one can 
take on the fates and fools that 
make it their province to mo- 
dify, bewilder, and worry one’s life 
is to describe them, and pocket the 
shekels.’ 

* Doesn’t it get dangerous some- 
times ?” 

‘It gets embarrassing. One can 
never describe a knavish or foolish 
person in a book without a dozen 
claimants for the original spring- 
ing up in a state of cap-fitting irri- 
tation, chorussing ** Das sind ja 
meine langen Ohren !”’ 

‘You are again wandering from 
the subject.’ 

‘Well, I was born somewhere in 
that part of the world called the 
East ; not far, judging by thesmell, 
from St. Mary Axe. At the 
time, the great country of which 
I am a legal citizen was waging 
fierce heroic war against another 
great country, and every person 
and every newspaper was dream- 
ing of cutting foreign throats, 
of breaches, ambuscades, light 
brigades, and debts five figures 
long—or more. This last was 
my father’s particular dream, as 
he supplied contractors with much 
of the needful paraphernalia of the 
army, just then engaged in seeking 
the bubble reputation, and getting 
it, though little else, from the pre- 
scribed source. So I came into a 
very flamy, thunderous, and vol- 
canic world, and perhaps assisted 
with my infant hands in packing 
soldiers’ greatcoats, of the cele- 
brated and. enduring material 
called shoddy, and boots of the 
best lacquered brown paper. These, 
I believe, were sources of great 
gain to my father, Nathan Rosen- 
feld. To do him justice, I must 
add that he supplied the enemy’s 
troops in precisely the same man- 
ner, with sublime impartiality. I 
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am not sure about the origin of 
that interesting old gentleman. 
He exists still, though we are not 
on intimate terms. I will tell you 
—and you are one of the very few 
men I ever have told—about him ; 
which will perhaps explain to you 
some of the curious views I take 
and express on men and things. 
This is in confidence, remember, 
and if you misuse it, I can make 
you regret it more than you ever 
regretted anything yet.’ 

‘All right. I’m a gentleman. 
But don’t tell me more than you 
like.’ 

‘I won’t. But I know you are 
a gentleman, and not quite the 
same as some of my whisky-drink- 
ing friends of the Spotted Dog. 
Well, as to my father, I am not 
quite sure about his origin. To 
judge by his hearty and frequent 
appreciation of meals, and his in- 
ability to see a joke except of the 
coarsest description, I should say 
he was German born. To judge 
by his extreme smartness at mak- 
ing money, without any scruple 
about patriotism, honesty, or like 
chimera, 1 should put him down 
as English. The houses of our 
ancestors have branches in Ams- 
terdam, Frankfort, and Rome; so 
that throws little light on the 
subject. How long the London 
branch had existed before my ap- 
pearance, I know not. I had no 
brothers, and one sister, Jessica, a 
year or two younger than myself, 
in giving birth to whom my mother 
died. 

‘ My father stuck to the old faith, 
and trotted off to the synagogue, 
and behaved in the most exem- 
plary manner from Friday evening 
to Saturday evening, every week 
which served as a stirnulus to him 
to pack all possible iniquity inte 
the remaining six days. He had 
a great objection to wasting time, 
and a greater to wasting money. 
He was very particular about his 
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observation of the law. I mean 
the ceremonial, not the moral. 

‘He of course never ate meat 
that had suffered indignities from 
a Christian pole-axe. As the amic- 
able Dean of St. Patrick’s observes, 
we have ofien just enough religion 
to make us hate, and not enough 
to make us love, one another. 

* Personally, I have found it easy 
both to love and to hate, especi- 
ally the latter, without much re- 
ligious assistance. That is paren- 
thetic. 

‘But though my parent would 
have suffered torture rather than 
partake of food not dosher, he had 
no great difficulty in parting with 
our poor pretty Jessie to an affluent 
Christian gentleman with a West- 
end villa, though you may be sure 
he got a compensation for her loss 
which he considered fully adequate. 
When it was a question of ducats 
and daughter with him, he knew 
which to choose readily enough. 

‘Now you will understand that 
my disposition has received some- 
thing approaching a warp, the sort 
of thing the average idiot calls a 
‘“‘morbid temperament.” ’ 

‘But is this possible? 
Charlie, horror-struck. 

‘Quite. But don’t run away 
with the idea that Jews are to be 
abused on that account, or infer 
generals from particulars in the 
popular way. I was unfortunate 
m my parentage, but of my race I 
have a right to be as proud as any 
man. I lifted up my voice and 
made observations on this transac- 
tion to my father, of such kind 
that he declined to feed, clothe, 
or lodge me any longer. He had 
not done so hitherto to any very 
luxurious extent, as I was a solici- 
tor’s clerk, and lived in a lodging 
above an eating-house in Aldgate, 
on my salary. But the sire dis- 
missed me into the future with 
much forcible anathema. I have 
seldom seen that pleasant old 
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person since, though I hear he 
flourishes still.’ 

‘Rosenfeld, I understand you 
now. I had no idea before I 
came to London what terrible 
things can happen in the world— 
beyond police-court reports, which 
don’t impress a man much. Look 
here, I’m a devilish young and fool- 
ish fellow compared to you—’ 

‘Never mind, you'll get less 
young in time, and more foolish, 
like everyone else.’ 

‘But, if you'll allow me, I'd 
like to be a friend of yours. You've 
been awfully kind to me, in the few 
days I’ve known you, and I don’t 
forget things, and if some people 
don’t like your “ morbid tempera- 
ment,” I’m not one.’ 

‘Magnanimous offer! Young 
one, I take you at your word. I'll 
be a sort of private tutor to you, if 
you like, on the world in general ; 
though the mere fact of my having 
been in it longer than you, scarcely 
is an evidence of wisdom on my 
part. Age doesn’t bring wisdom, 
judging from most of the elderly 
people I know.’ 

‘Well, what did you do next?” 

‘O, nothing particular! Went 
in for dissipation. There is, in 
the existence of every man above 
the dead level, some crisis in his 
life in which he seeks relief in dis- 
sipation. I'm not such a fool now. 
I depend on literature for exist- 
ence, and a tolerably decent exist- 
ence I make out of it, though per- 
haps not such a good one as my 
publishers and editors do.’ 

‘Rosenfeld, you know, I think 
life would be rather different for 
you, rather better in. various ways, 
if you took an interest in some— 
some girl, you know.’ 

‘Do you, now? Well, of course 
you speak from experience ?” 

‘I don’t mind confessing that, to 
a certain extent, I do. There’sa 
young woman who is the alternate 
consolation and pest of my existence 
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down there by the sea. We fool 
about in a bland and childlike 
manner, no doubt; but I would 
give the blood of my body for 
her, if necessary.’ 

‘ But fortunately it is not neces- 
sary, eh, or likely to be? Well, 
and do you want me to go sport- 
ing about in a bland and childlike 
way, shedding my blood at inter- 
vals, and all that sort of thing? 
Don’t you think even Gray’s Inn- 
road and morbid literature are 
more comfortable, safer, and less 
expensive ?” 

*O, but it does make such a 
difference to a fellow’s whole cha- 
racter, and way of talking and be- 
having and looking at things !’ 

‘What does ?” 

‘Why, a girl.’ 

‘Indeed! Go on. 
interesting.’ 

‘You feel somehow whatacoarse- 
talking, horse-playing, hulking kind 
of brute you often are.’ 

‘And this is one of the advan- 
tages of being in love? You feel 
a conviction that you are a coarse 
hulking kind of brute. Proceed.’ 

‘And that makes you want not 
to be one, and makes you dislike 
talking and going on with fellows 
the way one often does, don’t you 
know ?” 

‘Yes; I think I can understand.’ 

‘And you take an interest in 
good sort of things—books, pictures, 
poetry, sea, trees, white clouds, 
moons, and all sorts of things.’ 

‘ Does that catalogue represent 
a synchronous or a consecutive 
mental picture ?” 

‘Sort of reeled-out panorama, 
with music.’ 

‘Quite so. And doesn’t it 
really occur to you that your views 
and experience have not that 
startling novelty either to me or 
the rest of the world that they 
seem to have to you? You are 
quite right. There is nothing in the 
world so worshipful as an honest, 
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brave, intelligent, and pure girl, 
and I am prepared to fall down 
at the shrine when she comes ; but 
the invoice hasn’t been received 
yet. It’s all right, my boy; you 
go on having a good time, and 
gathering roses while you may. 
I have no such embarrassments as 
love affairs, because I do not 
know a woman in the world fit to 
love. 1’m very comfortable. I 
don’t do anything so silly as to 
deny the existence of lovable 
women ; on the contrary, it is to 
me a terrible idea to conceive the 
number of charming, witty, and 
beautiful women that one has never 
seen or spoken to, and never will 
see or speak to. That is what 
Faust meant when he asked for 
Helen of Troy. He meant to in- 
corporate all the dead ladies of 
past times into one supreme whole, 
“the many lights dwindled to one 
light,” and embrace all the old- 
world beauty at once.’ 

‘The ones we do see, and can’t 
speak to, are tantalising enough. 
I never saw so many pretty women 
as in London.’ 

‘But think of the thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, of all na- 
tions and languages, blonde and 
brown, Egyptian and Circassian, 
English and American, French and 
Spanish, Jew and Greek—fair 


faces we shall mever see! Ah! 
what shall we lose?’ ‘ What will 
they lose ?’ 

‘Quite so. That is another 


view of the subject. The upshot 
and net result of it all is, that we 
both like nice girls very much 
when we can get them—that you 
are in the very well-known acute 
stage so accentuated in early pa- 
tients ; while I; after a series of 
convalescences, have got a cal- 
lous cicatrix where my emotional 
centre ought to be. Now, don’t 
tell me I can’t talk scientific shop 
with as much meaning as any other 
fellow.’ 
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*I don’t quite understand whe- 
ther your way of treating the mat- 
ter is quite serious or quite affecta- 
tion. It’s some of both, | think.’ 

‘Do you ?” 

‘I do. In the first place, that 
callous cicatrix is all rot, if I may 
so speak. You have got as much 
emotional capacity as most people, 
and a good deal more than some. 
You are like a lonely wild crea- 
ture in a den, who wants a mate, 
and growls and tears at the rest 
of the world for mere sorrow.’ 

‘ Myeson, the world zs the den ; 
and a very majestic one, with 
plenty of space for the more power- 
ful animals to exercise in, and not 
half enough for the others. The 
great amusement of the beasts is 
killing each other, according to 
the original scheme that they 
should do so, graphically elucidated 
by the poet Isaac Watts and the 
prophet Darwin. Why the keeper 
doesn’t interfere is not certain. It 
is said that he used to walk round 
with a long whip, but that one day 
the monkeys stole it, and strangled 
him slowly with it. The beasts 
have run it their own way ever 
since, and will, until the proprietor 
disperses them, or takes them 
away.’ 

‘Who is he?” 


‘I don’t know. He has several 


aliases. One is Apollyon. Read 
your Pilgrim's Progress ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Time you did, then. Isn’t it 


curious that two men can never sit 
together for an hour or so without 
talking about women? I don't 
care if they are the age of Methu- 
selah, they do it all the same.’ 

‘Very good thing, too. Better 
than politics, horses, and drinks, 
which are often the only alterna- 
tives.’ 

‘Women were made in the dark 
backward and abysm of time, for 
the same inscrutable reason as 
snakes, thorny roses, and other 
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apparatus (Persian and other- 
wise) of the poet, including his 
Waverley pen. They were to be 
a helpmeet, a source of peace, 
and of all comfort and gladness to 
men. ‘They are, when they get the 
chance. Their special and charac- 
teristic virtues are consistency, 
generosity, truthfulness, gratitude, 
and a certain capacity for letting 
personal predilections lapse in 
their ardour for the advancement 
of general principles. They are 
beautifully impartial. The same 
one will go through the same 
tricks of hand, eye, tongue, &c., 
with six different people in the 
same evening, on the same step 
of the same staircase. They are 
possessed of a noble ambition to 
please men and annoy each other, 
for the sake of which they vol- 
untarily undergo labours, dangers, 
and sufferings, which occasion- 
ally end in laying them out under 
the horrified gaze of a coroner’s 
jury—Verdict: died of living to 
please. Martyrs quite, I think.’ 
‘What do you mean by talking 


of women like that? You insult 
the sex.’ 
‘Not the whole sex. Nothing 


so unfair. No; there is one noble 
exception, the jolly girl. I don’t 
mean a hoyden or a horse-breaker, 
I mean the girl who is not exactly 
pretty, but the next,thing to it, 
called nice. She has read your 
favourite books, and understands, 
or makes you think she does, your 
own pet jokes and ideas better 
than any one else. You are on 
intimate—in fact, on chaffing— 
terms with her. You never say 
a sentimental word except in 
mockery, and one day you find 
yourself kissing her wildly before 
you know exactly what is happen- 
ing. It is a peculiarity of the jolly 
girl to like this treatment. Keep 
her if you catch her. Then there 
is the girl descended from Lilith 


and the Midgard snake.’ 
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‘O, yes; you evidently know And thus began the alliance 
all about it; but this style of con- between this oddly-assorted pair, 
versation is not comfortable some- _ which lasts to this day. Is it not writ- 
how. Let’s start for this picture- ten in the Book of the Journal of 


gallery, eh?” Dr. Charles Deane, F.R.S., whence 
‘It is about time, if we mean to I extract this information about 
go. Come along.’ Rosenfeld and ‘ Charles his friend’? 


[To be continued. ] 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 
(After Victor Hugo.) 


——> —-- 


Wuy seek to grow older, my youthful aspirant ? 
Why envy old age, with its hair-dyes and gout ? 
Why long to be bond-slave of Fashion the Tyrant, 
Make love, cigarettes and, most likely, grow stout? 


Your youth—time of toys and of plum-cake and pantomime— 
Will vanish, like empires, like debtors in flight, 

Like a steam-engine’s whistle whose echo will haunt a time 
If heard in the terrible stillness of night. 


Be glad of the spring-time ; don’t let your heart harden ! 
December is simply a season of chills ; 

Of bouquets which, purchased in old Covent Garden, 
Cost fabulous prices ; of long Christmas bills. 


Let the years come themselves : be not eager to beckon them ! 
Ere you're thirty you'll probably powder and paint. 

When you see the crows-feet do not hasten to reckon them ; 
If you do, you'll indulge in hysterics, or faint ! 


Old age is a monster! You long to be twenty, 
To hear lovers’ sighs, to wear diamonds and lace. 
Perhaps you are right, for true-lovers in plenty 
Will worship your dear little pink-and-white face ! 
EDMUND DOWNEY. 











LEDA’S GHOST. 


——— 


I. 


Epwarp Vicors knew how to 
combine duty with pleasure, and 
usually made his way to University 
College Hospital, in Gower-street, 
across the Regent’s Park. He 
was not one of the new school 
medical students, whose knowledge 
of the human frame seems to have 
made iconoclasts of them; but he 
loved Nature in all her phases, 
Standing now on the bridge by 
the boat-house near Hanover-gate, 
Edward Vigors watched the fea- 
thered crew gracefully floating 
upon the little lake. 

‘If, thought he, ‘I had one of 
those swans on my dissecting table, 
I should lay bare a marvellous net- 
work of muscle and artery and 
bone; means beautifully adapted 
to their ends, yet should only see 
a law operating upon inert matter. 
But, gliding there in all the dignity 
of life and health, that swan affects 
me very differently. In the first 
instance, so soon as I ceased to 
regard details, I should perceive 
but a mass of discoloured tissue ; 
in the second, the idea of flesh is 
no more de rigueur than is that of 
bone; neither constitutes the en- 
tity of the bird, for it is the ideal 
that pleases me. So is it with 
the human animal. Bone, flesh, 
and artery are of wonderful adap- 
tation, yet the living being is 
something apart from all these. 
A beautiful woman now—’ 

‘I will not stand this for ever; 
I will break loose from your con- 
trol; I~ 

‘Silence, silly creature !’ hissed 
a deep menacing voice, whose 


very accent was, for the chance 
hearer, one of repulsion. Edward 
Vigors, glancing at the pair who 
occupied a bench upon the little 
hill covered with trees near the 
water, moved slowly from the 
bridge. His interest being ex- 
cited, he modified his course so 
as to pass close to them. 

The boisterous March wind must 
have kept people indoors this 
morning, the hill being deserted, 
nor could Edward help wondering 
at the causes that could have made 
exceptions of the delicate girl and 
the dark-skinned man before him. 

Such a pale sensitive face met 
his view that his manly protective 
instincts arose at once. There 
was, however, no pretext for in- 
terference, and so Edward moved 
on. 
Once only the girl suffered her 
gaze to rest on his face, and with 
such sad wistful eyes that seemed 
to deprecate his scrutiny while 
confessing to a burden of grief. 

The man looked up too, scowl- 
ing from beneath his bushy pent- 
house eyebrows, while the heavy 
moustache that concealed his 
mouth lifted, so as to discover 
a set of white regular teeth, dis- 
played in the feline attitude of 
preparation to resist attack com- 
mon to carnivora. 

Edward had crossed the hill, 
and was traversing the gravel road 
by the water’s edge, when a cry 
from the girl was borne towards 
him upon the fierce March gust, 
together with subdued growlings, 
shaping themselves at times into 
oaths from the sinister man. 

‘ Sacre! you will make a noise 
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then? What for? I have not killed 
you! You are my pet, my dar- 
ling, but you must obey me!’ 

‘I will not, monster; I hate you, 
and would hate anybody who had 
you for his friend !’ 

‘ He—he—signorina—no, you 
do not speak Italian—miss, ma- 
demoiselle, if you please; I like 
the French tongue, for it is so 
polite; you will love me and my 
plans for your welfare better in 
time. Ricardo adores you from 
seeing your photograph alone ; you 
shall marry him and be Madame 
la—’ 

‘TI will die first !’ 

Edward Vigors turned sharply 
round on his heel and, retracing 
his steps, planted himself in front 
of the pair. 

The man—a gentleman as the 
phrase runs—whose swarthy fea- 
tures, handsome though they were, 
had asardonic devilish leer,shrugged 
his shoulders, and intently regarded 
his boot-tips. Disdaining to accost 
a being for whom he had con- 
ceived an inexpressible loathing, 
Edward addressed the lady : 

‘I believe you cried for help, 
and I am here to render it.’ 

The girl trembled violently, sob- 
bing, ‘O no, no; I am to blame; 
please leave me, for I do not want 
to cause a disturbance.’ 

‘Believe me, I shall be very glad 
to protect you, if necessary,’ glanc- 
ing angrily at her silent companion. 

The latter chuckled hoarsely, 
and, without noticing him, turned 
to the girl, 

‘See now, what a publicity you 
are giving yourself and me; let us 
move away from here ; come ! 

But the girl shrank from the 
touch of his hand, giving a little 
scream, for which she immediately 
excused herself. 

‘Well, well, I shall not burn 
you—ha! ha! Young man (to 
Edward), your presence is unde- 
sirable; de ¢rop at present; will 


you be so good as to leave us to 
ourselves ?” 

‘ About that, I shall consult this 
lady’s pleasure first and mine 
afterwards.’ 

‘Very well. Diéavolo! 

‘Gentlemen do not curse before 
ladies in England.’ 

The man sprang to his feet, ges- 
ticulating wildly. 

* You say this to me, the Marquis 
de Sccevola! I will swear, and 
swear to you, sir, if I please. a/- 
dito! do you comprehend? No; 
you modern English youths learn 
languages at the board schools, 
and philosophy later on in life at the 
workhouse. You meddle with me; 
you are an ass!’ 

‘Enough of this; the lady is 
frightened, do you see? I shall 
go, but am neither impressed 
by your title, nor awed by your 
abusive language.’ 

‘ Young man, hear what the lady 
herself says, and judge by that how 
great a simpleton you have made 
of yourself. Leda,’ turning his 
intense brown eyes upon the girl, 
‘I am your best friend, am I not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl faintly, and, 
Edward thought, with a suppress- 
ed sigh. 

‘You love me, do you not; in 
the sense which we both under- 
stand, you know ?’ 

The girl shivered; yet, pre- 
serving the same intent look with 
which she followed the dark eyes 
of the Marquis whenever their 
spell rested upon hers, 

‘Yes,’ said she. 

Edward felt a sharp pang as he 
heard the admission, but, keeping 
his self possession, merely bowed 
to her, and walked away. Finding 
that he had but little time to lose, 
he, traversing the Park, turned into 
the Portland-road section, with its 
fine chestnut avenue already bud- 
ding, and the side beds bright with 
yellow and blue crocuses. 

‘A “sell,”’ said he to himself; 
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*pshaw, these women don’t know 
their own minds,’ and proceeded 
smartly down Euston-road to 
Gower-street. 

During the day’s distractions he 
thought little of the morning’s in- 
cident, but upon his homeward 
journey Edward Vigors busied 
himself with conjectures. 

‘If she be contented, why call 
for help? if not, why avow an 
affection for that brute? “As 
understood between ourselves :” 
all very fine; that means wed- 
lock, and yet I recollect that 
she shuddered while making that 
‘admission, as if it had been ex- 
torted under the influence of those 
basilisk eyes ofhis. Mesmerism— 
we hear of such things, yet what 
would good old Doctor Sawbones 
say if he knew me to harbour such 
an absurd idea? 

That evening, Edward was 
strangely abstracted, to the anx- 
iety of his mother. Although 
manifestly not to blame, he re- 
proached himself for tamely re- 
signing that feeble girl into the 
clutches of one whom he had 
predetermined to be a villain. 

‘ Marquis, forsooth! he’s a rogue, 
I'll swear, and better known at 
Monte Carlo than on the Appian 
Way. Ugh! these foreign men of 
title are an unsavoury crew.’ 

When, next morning, Edward 
passed through Hanover Gate on 
his customary route, he looked 
wistfully for the pair who had 
gained so strong an ascendency 
over him. Yes, there they sat on 
the very seat where he had left 
them yesterday. The air was 
chilly, and rain had begun to fall ; 
Edward was thus doubly surprised 
to see them. 

The Marquis had just taken 
from his pocket his cigarette book, 
and was rolling the tiny paper cylin- 
der between his supple, snaky fin- 
gers. Edward was some yards to 
the back of their seat, and moved 
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down to the water, ostensibly to 
watch the swans, but actually to 
enable him, on turning, to pass in 
front of them. 

The girl, who had been listen- 
ing in a desultory manner to her 
forbidding companion’s speech, 
uttered a cry, which might have 
been either of alarm or gladness, 
regarding the young man intently, 
as if to satisfy herself of his iden- 
tity. 

‘ Parbleu! growled the Marquis, 
‘you are in love with the young 
hound ; don’t deny it !" 

‘He will hear you if you speak 
so loudly, and I should be sorry ! 

* You would not be sorry, made- 
moiselle,’ under an access of fury ; 
‘you would be glad to get rid of 
me at any price, but you never 
shall, except at mine. Oho! did 
not you yourself assure him of 
your affection for me, and do you 
think a young man pauses to weigh 
the grades of possible affection be- 
tween a young woman and—not a 
bad-looking man, my dear?’ 

‘I did, but you made me do it. 
You have some baleful power over 
me by which you force me to obey 
your tyrannical will !’ 

‘Hush, vixen, or—’ the man 
made a gesture of menace. 

‘You threaten me! I don’t fear 
you now; it is all over. I have 
cried all through the night until 
fear grew changed into despair, 
tempered only by hate. You are 
right; I hate you. You can raise 
your voice, but so can I; the 
gentleman shall know my true 
thoughts !” 

‘Keep quiet! closing his iron 
grip over the poor girl’s arm until 
she winced with pain; ‘see here!’ 

A hand was thrust into the breast 
of his coat, and when it was with- 
drawn something bright and subtle 
glinted in the air, and was hastily 
put back. 

‘You cry out again, and I plunge 
this into your heart first, then into 
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my own. I am getting tired of 
life without money to enjoy it.’ 

The poor girl shuddered, and 
cowered closely to her corner. 

Much of this conversation had 
reached Edward Vigors, who, turn- 
ing just in time to see the glitter- 
ing stiletto hastily replaced, ap- 
proached. The girl smiled, showed 
a faint colour, and said, ‘ You found 
me here yesterday, sir; and I must 
have been rude not to have thanked 
you more than I did.’ 

‘Come, enough of this stuff! I 
am going,’ exclaimed the man un- 
easily, still holding the girl’s arm. 

‘I will not,’ said the girl, with an 
appealing glance at Edward. 

‘What is this? demanded the 
man sternly, bringing his cavern- 
ous eyes to bear on the girl. 

‘Don’t look at me like that: you 
hurt me,’ murmured the girl ; seem- 
ing, however, unable to remove her 
gaze of mingled horror and respect 
from that strange man’s face. 

Edward now interfered. ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I saw you draw a deadly 
weapon upon this defenceless young 
lady, and tell you that you are a 
villain. Stay,’ as the Marquis 
made a movement, ‘I am per- 
haps stronger than you, although 
less bulky, and, being an English- 
man, know the use of my fists. 
Dare to draw weapon on me, and 
I will knock you down, sir!’ 

Looking the dagger which he 
dared not draw, the Marquis 
was silent. Suddenly his manner 
changed. ‘I was joking, was I 
not, Leda?’ said he, with an air 
of assumed gaiety. 

‘Yes,’ answered she, hesitating- 
ly, however, and with a vacant 
expression, as though her lips 
alone assented. 

The man showed his gums with 
a diabolical grin, meant to be face- 
tious. ‘You see, young sir, I am 
not the monster which your youth- 
ful gallantry and this lady’s nervous 
fears may have suggested !’ 
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Edward’s blood boiled indig- 
nantly. ‘It is not the question 
now,’ replied he; ‘my duty is to my 
conscience. Madam,’ to the girl, 
‘I am very much at your service, 
although I have not the honour to 
be able to address you by name.’ 

‘I am Leda Cherisson, and live 
at 106 Lorne Gardens. This gen- 
tleman is—’ 

‘Well, I can do that for myself, 
at any rate,’ sneered the person 
concerned; ‘this gentleman, or, as 
you prefer it, villain—my flexible 
morality feels complimented rather 
than otherwise, even though— 
cospetto! — the world makes a 
man demand satisfaction for such 
hasty epithets, which need not 
offend a sensible man at all—my 
name is the Marquis Tomaso de 
Scoevola, peer of Italy. Where I 
live is my own affair; my castles 
are, mal @ dire chateaux en Es- 
pagne—invisible, intangible, majes- 
tic; but I may be met wherever 
this lady, my ward, is !’ 

‘No ward of yours,’ broke in 
Leda; ‘the brother of my step- 
mother ; be precise.’ 

‘It matters not to me,’ said 
Edward, ‘what may be the rela- 
tions subsisting between Miss 
Cherisson and you; enough that 
the lady is from this moment 
under my protection.’ 

‘No; I cannot permit that, 
unless she first give her consent,’ 
screeched the Marquis fiercely. 

‘ She has not declined my aid.’ 

‘Perhaps not; perhaps your 
outrageous conduct has struck her 
dumb; perhaps she would like a 
change of guardians, if it could be 
managed; perhaps she is a silly 
fool.’ 

‘How dare you !’ cried Edward, 
and, in a trice, the peer of Italy 
lay sprawling on the turf. Not 
much hurt, yet both astonished 
and ashamed, the Marquis gather- 
ed himself up, bleeding slightly. 
Shaking the dust from his clothes, 
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he discharged a medley of oaths 
confined to no one vocabulary ; 
then, shaking his clenched hand 
in the dramatic foreign manner, 
moved rapidly away. 

‘I am sorry, and I am glad— 
glad to be temporarily rid of my 
tyrant; sorry, since I fear he will 
take some mean revenge; for he 
would stop at nothing were it not 
through fear of the gallows.’ 

‘That must be seen to, Miss 
Cherisson ; do you live with your 
stepmother ?” 

* Yes, and have had no cause for 
complaint, although Mrs. Cheris- 
son has few sympathies in common 
with myself, and she seems under 
her brother’s influence, as I am.’ 

‘Has he resided with you long?” 

‘No; he only reached England 
a month ago. I was at the break- 
fast-table when madame received 
the letter announcing his depar- 
ture from Milan. She nearly faint- 
ed—turned as white as a sheet.’ 

‘That man’s history needs clear- 
ing up. I shall not go to town 
to-day, so allow me to see you 
home—stay ; I have a better idea. 
We will spend the day together 
at the Zoological Gardens until 
the evening. It is possible he 
may return by that time, thinking 
me out of the field.’ 

‘But if he finds me out when 
he arrives, what will he say ? 

‘What he pleases; I shall be 
with you. Miss Cherisson, I am 
interested in you; it would be in- 
opportune for me to say how much, 
yet; my house is at your service, 
where my mother would welcome 
you, I know. Have you relations 
within reach ?’ 

‘Not one,’ replied Leda sadly. 

‘Very well; then you have 
no scandal to fear. The London 
world is too busy to make scan- 
dal.’ 

‘You are right, and I—I trust 
you absolutely. In three months 
I shall be rich, for there is money 
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settled on me which nobody else 
can touch. Possibly this may ac- 
count for the persistence with 
which the Marquis torments me.’ 

‘He could not marry you.’ 

‘No; but he might induce me 
to sign over my money to him 
through fear of my life, or—he 
speaks of a friend of his abroad—’ 

‘I see; he wants you to marry 
this person who has, no doubt, 
agreed in advance as to the divi- 
sion of the booty. Wretch!’ 

‘He presses me to go to the 
Continent with him, but I have 
always refused ; and yet he hasa 
strange power over me, so that I 
should have yielded before long 
had not you appeared so oppor- 
tunely.’ 

‘What is this power of which 
you speak?’ asked Edward eagerly. 

‘I cannot say ; I have heard that 
he is a mesmerist, and certainly a 
man of strong will. He has fought 
a number of duels, and I wonder 
he did not challenge you. He 
must have some deep plan hidden 
away. But I am happy now—now 
that you will not forsake me ?” 

‘I will not,’ replied Edward 
earnestly, glancing with growing 
affection at the confiding and 
lovely girl; ‘come, let us move 
from here. What is this?’ picking 
up some loose papers from beneath 
the bench. 

‘They are his; I know his writ- 
ing,’ said Leda. 

‘This is his diary, and I shall just 
glance at its contents.’ 

Opening it, Edward skimmed 
over many pages as being of no 
importance, but presently grew 
deeply absorbed. The entries were, 
being translated from the French, 
as follows : 


‘ Jan. 1st.—I propose to begin 
the New Year well, for I have had 
enough of dreaming. 

‘ Jan, 4th.—Have seen Ricardo 
Starozzi, who is as eager as I am, 
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so nothing remains but the pre- 
liminaries. 

‘ Jan. 7th.—Slow but sure is 
my motto. Ricardo urges me on 
now, instead of I him. 

‘ Jan. 15th.—Ricardo has an- 
other bird in view, and will hear 
of no further delay. To-morrow I 
emerge from my ferdu and come 
upon Ada like a clap of thunder. 
Have already written the letter, 
as also a copy, which might not 
be wise if I were apt to be found, 
like those English, drunk and in- 
capable in the streets. 

‘Jan. 27th.—Received answer 
tomine. Ada is naturally exercised, 
and begs prudence. Well; pru- 
dence is my game just now. Start 
for England to-morrow. 

* Feb. 5th.—Fairly installed pro- 
tem. Charming girl is Leda Cheris- 
son, and I hope Ricardo will look 
well after her with his share of 
her fortune. 

‘ Feb. gth.— Confoundedly ‘slow ;’ 
the girl won’t be led. My mes- 
meric power only extends to the 
time that she is in my presence, 
and I think she hates me at heart. 

‘ Feb. 16th.—Am getting desper- 
ate. Something must be done. 
Perhaps best try force; once in 
Milan, she must yield. Make my 
last trial of persuasion to-morrow.’ 


‘Deep-dyed villain! exclaimed 
Edward, throwing down the book 
on the bench; ‘this brings the 
narrative down to to-day.’ 

Leda shuddered, saying that she 
had never suspected her step-uncle 
of such baseness. Edward mean- 
while was examining the other 
papers. ‘ Listen,’ said he: 


‘Milan, Jan, 16th, 1880, 
‘My dearest Ada,—I am not 
dead, being one of those good-for- 
nothing coins which turn up when 
least expected. I have been four 
years in Australia, two in India, 
and three more in Brazil, and can 


pardon your supposing me defunct, 
for I caused you to believe so pur- 
posely. I allowed you to marry, 
and, had your husband lived, 
should have had no inducement 
to come forward at all. I find, 
however, on inquiry, that your 
step-daughter is pretty and an 
heiress. Pardon my natural desire 
to see some of her money, to 
which end I have elaborated a 
plan which is strictly honourable, 
and in which I expect your good- 
will, under pain of—you know what 
I could say if I were disposed. 
Dearest Ada, expect me on the 
fifth of February; receive me as 
your brother, and all will go well. 
People will think the better of you 
in having so distinguished a man 
as myself among your connections. 
Good-bye ; answer soon.—Yours 
affectionately, 
‘TOMASO DE SCCEVOLA.’ 


* Here,’ pursued Edward, ‘is Mrs. 
Cherisson’s reply : 


‘106 Lorne Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
Jan. 24th, 1880, 

‘Tomaso,—I knownot what tosay 
ordo. I neverloved you—you know 
it—butam your wife. Your ill-treat- 
ment of me led me to try to bury 
all remembrance of you by marry- 
ing again, having seenin the papers 
the news of your decease. Now 
you rise, as from the grave, to con- 
front and threaten one whom past 
miseries have dulledtopain. Come, 
and if your design be honest, I will 
aid it on condition that you leave 
me unmolested ever after. I infer 
you have a match for Leda; very 
good, if you can persuade her. If 
you are the villain people used to 
tell me, but which I refused to 
believe, come still and wreak your 
worst on me. I am guiltless in 
conscience ; you can but bring re- 
proach on dead Mr. Cherisson and 
on the helpless child ; for myself, 
I have no means, and you cannot 
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make me live with you, even if 
you wished, which is improbable. 
* Apa.’ 


‘Poor lady, I feel for her!’ said 
Edward. 

‘Yes,’ sighed Leda, ‘she has 
had great troubles.’ 

‘Here is another package. I 
may as well examine it, now that 
I have begun the hateful task.’ 

As Edward withdrew the elastic 
band, a slip fell to the ground. 

‘A name—your name!’ 

‘Mine?’ queried Leda. 

‘The packet contains blank 
cheques and notes of hand. “ Miss 
Cherisson” is written in pencil at 
the bottom of one, in the exact 
resemblance of the signature on 
this slip.’ 

‘Let me see it. 
writing ! 

‘Torn from a letter, no doubt; 
and this rascal has been trying 
his ’prentice hand on one of the 
cheques before beginning more 
serious operations in ink. He 
meant to forge your name to them, 
Miss Cherisson.’ 

‘But I have no present means.’ 

‘You will have very soon.’ 

‘O Mr. Vigors, you will not 
expose him. You will not bring 
disgrace on our family ?” 

Edward’s face took a stern look 
as he replied, 

‘Your wishes shall have due 
weight, Miss Cherisson; but I must 
take steps to frustrate this villain’s 
designs, or I shall be abetting a 
felony. This is a lever, however, 
which I shall use as a personal 
weapon only in case of extremity, 
nor shall your name or your step- 
mother’s be compromised.’ 

The Zoological Gardens are al- 
ways fresh; for animal nature, if 
apt to be savage, is at least with- 
out guile. Leda, who had never 
been there, in spite of the prox- 
imity of her residence to the mena- 
gerie, enjoyed the occasion im- 
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mensely, and Edward enjoyed her 
enjoyment. Twilight fell; the hip- 
popotamus, finding the water too 
chilly for even his tough hide, 
retired to his commodious den, 
where, sonorously snoring, he may 
be supposed to have dreamed 
of far-away brakes of cane and 
rushes by some African morass. 
The wombat, strange creature, be- 
gan to awake, and the hyenas to 
run uneasily to and fro. 

The young couple departed, 
and, walking slowly round the 
park, reached Lorne Gardens as 
night fell. 

‘I hear his voice; he is within,’ 
said Leda, clinging to Edward’s 
arm in a state of nervous tremor. 

‘Fear not, Miss Cherisson— 
Leda, if I may employ your pretty 
name—I am glad of it; it is bet- 
ter so, than not to know where he 
might be or what designing. Hush! 
you tell me your stepmother sits 
in a back-parlour ; then let me slip 
quietly in and sit down in the 
front room. I do not wish to spy, 
and, as soon as it is advisable, I 
will ask you to introduce me. Pray 
keep your presence of mind, what- 
ever happens.’ 

‘Yes, I will.’ 

‘That is right, for I am with 
you ; and—and—Leda, I am more 
deeply interested in your welfare 
than our brief acquaintance might 
seem to warrant.’ 

‘I feel safe wherever you are; 
don’t ask me to say more now— 
not now.’ 

‘It is enough,’ replied Edward, 
planting a kiss on the pale feverish 
cheek. They entered. 

‘He is talking of me,’ whispered 
Leda. 

He was, and very boisterously. 

‘You are to blame !’ he cried in 
furious tones, which the thin par- 
tition wall could not deaden; ‘ you 
who have by your mawkish scruples 
encouraged the girl to rebel against 
my will !’ 
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‘Tomaso, you are wrong ; I have 
not said one word to her on the sub- 
ject,’ replied a feeble plaintive voice. 

‘Perhaps not; ‘tis the same 
thing: do you think I don’t know 
women’s ways by this time, or your 
devilish cunning ?” 

‘I care not for your violence, 
and repeat that I have kept en- 
tirely neutral.’ 

* Neutral,’ sneered Sccevola, ‘ for 
two brass farthings I would make 
you neutral for ever. Do you know 
that life is worth no more to me 
than an old worn-out dress to you? 
Yes: I said it, and I mean it. 
Now, you swear solemnly to play 
into my hands, or you will never 
see another daylight. The girl 
has run away, I tell you, with 
that downy-faced English pig, and 
you are the cause !’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘Maldetto! own me for your 
husband: write a letter, such as I 
shall dictate, expressing sorrow at 
the looseness of your past life, es- 
pecially for the bigamy which you 
covered by clever advertisements 
of my death in the papers. Fur- 
ther, beg me to condone all, and 
resume domestic responsibilities.’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘You shall, or—do you see this? 
—it is a small weapon, but strikes 
to the heart; say yes or no at 
once !’ 

A shrill scream, a fa!!, and Ed- 
ward rushed into the roo. With 
baffled rage mingled with alarm, 
the Marquis retreated to the door, 
still holding the stiletto aloft. 

‘We shall meet again !’ cried he, 
leaving the room. 

Edward’s first thought was to 
follow, but, anxious to avoid an 
exposure, refrained. His first care, 
aided by Leda, who had now joined 
him, was to revive the lady who 
had swooned. 

‘Where am I? don’t let him kill 
me!’ exclaimed poor Mrs. Cheris- 
son, on regaining her senses. 
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‘Madam, you are with your 
friends,’ said Edward kindly ; and 
Leda bent down her sweet face 
wreathed with smiles to render 
assurance of safety. Mrs. Cheris- 
son soon recovered, and Edward 
reflected upon the best means to 
gain the point he aimed at, which 
was no less than the immediate 
removal of both ladies. 

Leda intuitively saw his embar- 
rassment. 

‘Say what you like,’ whispered 
she; ‘we are both of us in your 
debt deeper than we can ever 
requite.’ 

‘Then,’ said Edward modestly, 
‘I wish to throw my protection 
over this household. Madam,’ to 
Mrs. Cherisson, ‘I know of but 
one way in which a young man 
can assume guardianship over a 
young lady. I have an affection 
for Miss Cherisson, and desire to 
make her my wife. Leda, if you 
refuse me, drop the hand which I 
now hold.’ 

Leda only blushed, suffering her 
little olive-brown hand to remain. 
Good Mrs. Cherisson burst into 
tears. 

‘I feared that my punishment 
had overtaken me, and yet I did 
not sin knowingly. The death of 
the Marquis appeared in the papers, 
and I too readily believed it.’ 

‘Say no more about that un- 
pleasant matter; “‘all is well that 
ends well.”’ 

‘You have my consent, then ; 
and I am glad, indeed, that you 
won a prize, not only in the 
worldly sense, but in the person 
of my stepdaughter. I may have 
been cold, I may have been in- 
different, but remember what lay 
on my mind, and be generous.’ 

Edward spared no pains to set 
the poor lady’s mind at ease, say- 
ing presently : ‘We had better leave 
the servant in charge of the house, 
removing nothing, and give ext 
press instructions to receive all 
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letters as usual. No doubt he 
will write before long, and I do 
not want to lose sight of him 
altogether at this juncture. Let 
us go.’ 

So Edward and his two frofégées 
set out on foot for Abbey Road, 
where it needed no prescience to 
ensure them a cordial welcome 
from Mrs. Vigors. 


II. 


TEN weeks had elapsed from the 
date of the stormy incidents re- 
corded. May came in, blushing 
and laden with perfumes from 
lilac and whitethorn, so that no- 
body, being led blindfolded to 
the spot, would have credited the 
Abbey Road to be within the limits 
of this great seething metropolis. 
Edward, experiencing the truth of 
the Laureate’s declaration, ‘In 
the spring, a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,’ 
hed laid sturdy siege to the 
heart of his fair, and succeeded 
in gaining her consent to a speedy 
wedding. The event being ar- 
ranged for the week ensuing, the 
elderly ladies were now in close 
conclave discussing the question 
of toilets. Edward paced to and 
fro in the garden, stopping at 
times to listen to some bird whose 
warbling melody seemed a mys- 
teriously-pilfered shred of his own 
joy welling within his bosom. His 
mind was not, however, given en- 
tirely up to the unrestraint of exulta- 
tion, for dark forebodings trooped, 
like phantoms, athwart the fair field 
of inner sight. The man whom he 
detested and feared, in the sense 
that one may fear the venomous 
snake lying in ambush, had been 
seen in the locality. 

Once, during Edward’s absence, 
he had been marked by Mrs. Cheris- 
son hovering round the house, peer- 
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ing into windows as well as he 
could for the intervening wall, and, 
watching a moment when nobody 
was about, trying the garden-door 
lock. 

She observed also that he made 
entries in his pocket-book, retiring 
at length without making any in- 
tentional revelation of his presence. 
That was several weeks ago, but 
Leda, whom Edward regarded as 
a psychological puzzle, was about 
to arouse his misgivings, and, still 
more, his curiosity. He comes 
upon her where, screened from the 
sun by the over-arching verdure of 
a rustic bower, she sat reading. 

*So—so, Miss Dreamer, this is 
how you while away the hours, eh ? 

‘I didn’t think anybody would 
find me out here, but there is room 
for you, dearest, and I have a book 
to spare.’ 

‘The best books are Nature 
and my Leda’s sweet face.’ 

The girl laughed with the joyous 
tinkling laughter Edward so loved 
to hear, but, in the midst of her 
mirth, a tremor seized her, and she 
became rigid and oblivious to his 
presence. 

‘Leda!’ in alarm. 

No answer. 

Edward glanced around to dis- 
cover the cause of her sudden 
malady, but to no avail; Leda 
was staring, with a strangely fer- 
vent yet horrified gaze, at———no- 
thing at all, he concluded. 

When, bringing his hand to her 
brow to ascertain whether there 
were any symptoms of fever, he 
detected nothing abnormal, the 
young doctor was at a loss what 
to make of the case. He re- 
marked, too, that her eyes did 
not wink in the least as his hand 
neared them; the functions of 
outer sensation being apparently 
absorbed in some mysterious in- 
ner abstraction, 

He shook her arm: it was as 
impressionless as rock. Suddenly 
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she arose and stepped forward, still 
preserving that strange gaze, such 
as is attributed to sleep walkers. 
Forcing her gently to resume her 
seat, her body became so terribly 
convulsed that he released her in 
alarm. Regaining her feet, she 
moved firmly towards the garden- 
gate, Edward prudently allowing 
her entire freedom, merely taking 
her hand in his own. 

Lifting the latch, Leda opened 
the gate, and, accompanied by 
Edward, stepped out on the path. 

Nothing unusual was manifest ; 
a close carriage driving round the 
corner at a furious rate—that was 
all. Then I.eda came to, sighing: 
‘He is gone, and I am so glad!’ 

‘Who, dearest? what has been 
the matter with you?” 

‘That carriage—he was in it— 
the Marquis and somebody else.’ 

‘Nonsense! you imagined it; 
your nerves are unstrung. Come 
indoors, dear;’ and Edward led her 
away. 

Leda’s spirits soon rebounded, 
but not to the point of her former 
gaiety. ‘Don’t speak to anybody 
about this for indeed I am quite 
well,’ she begged of Edward, as he 
led her to the house. 

‘I hope you are, my dear; I will 
see how you behave during the 
day,’ replied the young man with 
much solicitude. Leda kept her 
health and, but for the memory of 
the stony statue into which his 
bride had been so unnaturally 
changed, Edward might have 
thougnt his own senses to blame 
for an illusion. 

The days slip by; to-morrow 
sees the wedding. Love, ever old, 
is also ever new; the bliss experi- 
enced by this youthful couple was 
as young to them as though quatffed 
from some source peculiar to them- 
selves, and not shared every day by 
the rest of the humdrum world. 

It was tea-time. The servant 
entered with a letter for Mrs. 


Cherisson. This lady opened and 
glanced at it, then handed it to 
Edward. 


‘Dearest Ada’ (it read),—‘ I am 
tired of the bad life I have been 
leading, and wish to leave London 
to-night for Paris, never to trouble 
you more. I wish to leave you a 
legacy of goodwill for the ceremony 
which, I have ascertained, takes 
place to-morrow. I beg of you to 
let me have 1oo/., which bring or 
send to the iron suspension-bridge 
in the Regent's Park, at seven 
o'clock ; gates close at half-past. 

‘ Tomaso.’ 


Edward made no immediate re- 
marks, but, tea being concluded, 
took Mrs. Cherisson aside, saying, 
‘How will you meet this request ?’ 

‘I feel disposed to comply,’ re- 
plied the lady reflectively, ‘although 
I certainly shall not attend person- 
ally.’ 

‘I will bear the money myself,’ 
said Edward then, ‘and will see 
him safely off by train. It is the 
only opportunity I am likely to 
have of letting him know the power 
I have over him, whenever I choose 
to employ it.’ 

‘But suppose he attack you — 
how shocking if—such things may 
occur as—’ 

‘ As that I were killed the night 
before my wedding? Better so than 
the night after. Be easy on that 
score ; I shall see to my safety ;’ 
and Edward set out, the agreement 
being that Leda should know no- 
thing of his procedure. 

It was that uncertain period 
hovering between night and day 
when objects look spectral. The 
ducks upon the lakelet were cack- 
ling as they steered for the shore 
to make their beds among the ferns 
and shrubs. The swans floated in 
a silent group, whose outlines 
became rapidly merged into the 
gloom. 
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Pedestrians were few. Edward 
approached the bridge, rightly 
guessing that the figure which leant 
over the rails gazing into the water 
was the man of whom he was in 
quest. 

The Marquis turned as he heard 
a footfall. His eyes fairly glowed 
with desperate fury as he recog- 
nised the intruder. 

‘I am come upon a friendly mis- 
sion,’ said Edward coldly ; ‘I have 
brought the money.’ 

The Marquis laughed hoarsely. 

‘ You have brought it, have you? 
Well, it doesn’t matter who is the 
bearer, but it is right I should tell 
you that we are, and always must 
be, foes.’ 

‘It cannot be otherwise.’ 

‘Then give me the money, if 
that be your errand.’ 

‘I will hand you the money— 
double what you asked—only upon 
one condition.’ 

‘Name it.’ 

‘I see you to the railway-station, 
and fairly off.’ 

‘Agreed, and I shall be very 
much in your debt, a debt that I 
shall repay some day in my own 
fashion.’ 

‘Spare your bluster, and let us 
move from here ; the Park is about 
to be closed.’ 

‘I will not stir until I have the 
money.’ 

‘Well, here it is,’ counting into 
Sccevola’s hand 200/. in French 
money. ‘ There is one ten-pound 
English note, observe, in case you 
are short of travelling-money.’ 

‘You are considerate, young sir. 
En avant, then. You need not 
trouble about walking in search of 
a cab-stand, for my hansom waits 
in the road there.’ 

The two men silently crossed 
the bridge. Nota word was spoken 
during the drive. The Marquis 
was sullen, and lighted one ciga- 
rette after another, Edward being 
too much disgusted with his com- 


panion to care to converse with 
him. 

As if, however, chafing at the 
temporary confinement at such 
close quarters with his enemy, 
Sccevola at times thrust his head 
out of the hansom, crying impa- 
tiently, ‘Move on, sacré ! quicker !’ 

Through Southampton-row rat- 
tled the vehicle, emerging upon 
Holborn. Night had closed in; 
the electric lamps on the Viaduct 
could be seen emitting a silvery 
flood of light. 

The Marquis showed signs of 
great impatience, and, just at that 
point of the road where it branches 
towards Smithfield, checked the 
driver and leaped out of the cab, 
followed closely by Edward. 

The cab drove off. 

‘I shall not take train at present,’ 
said the Marquis, still proceeding 
towards the Viaduct. 

‘Ah! what do you purpose 
doing, then ?” 

‘I go to Fleet-street, and shall 
suit my convenience as to the 
sequel.’ 

‘Do you expect me to await 
your leisure?’ asked Edward. 

‘I expect nothing; it is your 
concern, not mine. In future, never 
pay except for value received ; 
people will only laugh at you, 
young man, as I do now.’ 

‘ This,’ said Edward quietly, ‘is 
growingserious. Keep your promise 
at once, or return me the money.’ 

‘I will do neither, for I stand 
insolence from no one—don’t touch 
me ! 

The centre of the Viaduct had 
been reached. 

‘ Once more, I repeat, return me 
the money.’ 

‘Take that, cur!’ growled the 
villain, making a rapid thrust at 
Edward, who was, however, in time 
to strike aside the murderous arm, 
and send the dagger flashing and 
ringing to the pavement. The 
Marquis, seeing two policemen and 
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some bystanders rush to the spot, 
seemed to think of flight, but find- 
ing that useless, changed his tac- 
tics with a determination worthy of 
a bettercause. ‘Help! help!’ cried 
he : ‘ this fellow threatened my life. 
Take him in charge.’ 

The policemen looked in doubt, 
first at the one, then at the other. 
Edward, who had picked up the 
stiletto and held it now in his hand, 
was certainly the more likely of the 
two at that moment to satisfy the 
astute functionaries of justice as to 
the evidences of guilt. Confusion 
seized him as Sccevola’s bold design 
found language, and all colour fled 
from his cheeks, a fact which the 
electric light effectually revealed. 

A rough hand was about to be 
laid on his shoulder, when Edward, 
remembering his trump-card, re- 
ceded a pace or two, crying, 

‘ That is the villain ! I will prove 
it, and drew from his pocket the 
memorable papers. 

‘ Maldito—quest nomo e diavolo! 
—let me see, let me see !’—attempt- 
ing to snatch the papers from Ed- 
ward’s hand. 

‘Hold hard, 
Policeman X. 

Then the Marquis relinquished 
his design, but spoke again. 

‘I don’t wish to make the object 
of a crowd; I know nothing of 
these papers. Here is my address. 
Take him incharge, and good-night, 
gentlemen,’ moving away. 

‘No, no, you aint a-goin’ like 
that; here, you!’ drawing the re- 
calcitrant unceremoniously back. 

Edward proceeded to unroll the 
papers. 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘is a name, torn 
for purposes of forgery, from some 
document, and here—’ 

A terrible incident had occurred 
before any of its witnesses could 
realise or prevent it. The Marquis 
had broken away from those who 
held him, leaving fragments of his 
coat-sleeve in their hands, and 
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shrieking, ‘ Accursed world!’ leaped 
over the parapet. 

Already a small knot of passers 
had gathered round the bleeding 
corpse, while others were converg- 
ing from all sides to swell the 
London crowd that lives on such 
excitement. 

The policemen also ran down 
the steps to the spot: Edward was 
left alone. At the moment of 
Sceevola’s plunge, coeval with the 
sickening thud on the road be- 
low, he saw, not in the air, nor 
on the bridge, nor in any /oca/ity, 
but he saw, or had the conscious- 
ness of being face to face with, 
Leda’s ghost! It was a flash only, 
and it was gone. 

Edward joined the crowd below, 
elbowing his way to the centre. 

Dead ! 

They bore him away upon a 
stretcher, and Edward, having left 
his address with the police, hailed 
a cab, and whirled away to St. 
John’s Wood. 

‘ Leda—where is she?’ asked he 
breathlessly. 

‘She is at home and well, I 
believe. Leda, where are you?’ 
answered Mrs. Vigors, as, feeling 
the influence of her son’s anxiety, 
she moved to the door. 

The young lady presently ap- 
peared, graver, perhaps, than usual, 
but more self-reliant than he had 
ever known her. 

‘ [—I—was anxious about you,’ 
stammered Edward, desiring to 
conceal his fears, and resolving to 
keep to himself the silly trick his 
imagination had played him. 

They were pacing the gravel 
walk, Edward being serious and 
taciturn. 

‘I know where you have been, 
said Leda all at once, ‘for I 
pressed Mrs. Cherisson until she 
told me. Iam so glad that you 
are safely back, for I had a strange 
feeling that something was the 
matter.’ 
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* How so, Leda dearest ?” 

‘It came suddenly as I was sit- 
ting in the arbour, where we sat 
the other day. I was quite alone, 
and thought Ae threw himself over 
a bridge and was killed, and that 
you were looking at him. The 
feeling lasted but an instant, and, 
when it had gone, I felt lighter in 
spirits than I had been for a long 
time ; just as if a load had been 
lifted from my chest.’ 

‘When did that happen ?’ 

‘ About an hour and a half ago.’ 

‘It is true, Leda, although the 
coincidence is a strange one. His 
was a terrible end, but he deserved 
no better;’ and Edward briefly re- 
capitulated the circumstances. 

Leda replied: ‘It was an awful 
death, yet I cannot regret it. I 
saved him, and all of us, from 
shame.’ 

‘Yes; the ladies need know 
nothing of it at present. Is it 
your wish to postpone—’ 

‘No,’ said Leda quickly: ‘a 
villain’s death need not mar our 
arrangements; besides, it would 

_render explanations necessary.’ 

A month hence, Leda was in 
possession of her fortune, which she 
magnanimously intrusted to her 


husband's care, who, finding medi- 
cine no longer necessary to him 
as a means of livelihood, is aiming 
now at the scientific eminence his 
talents will doubtless assure him. 
Mrs. Cherisson has recovered from 
the shock the first intimation of 
that night’s tragedy gave her. 
Edward sometimes allies his 
pretty wife upon the ‘live ghost’ 
she vouchsafed once to manifest 
him. Leda is reticent upon the 
subject, allowing her husband to 
blame his own disordered nerves 
for the hallucination. Certainly 
young Mrs. Vigors never, in future, 
fancied herself under mesmeric in- 
fluence, ‘and never evinced ‘ uncan- 
ny’ proclivities. The only point 
which Edward failed to account for 
was the coincidence of Leda’s 
vision with the time of the tragedy 
on the Viaduct. Since, however, 
coincidences are never observed 
unless they be of remarkable 
character, it was the logical infer- 
ence that all remarkable cases of 
the kind should be coincidences. 
With this reflection, Edward closed 
the question, rearing his family in 
the sceptical cast of mind with 
which the study of medicine had 
imbued their father. 
H. U.S. 




















SALAMAN AND ABSAL. 


By H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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To Mr. Edward Fitzgerald we owe 
that admirable translation of the 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, the 
astronomer poet of Persia, which 
has now become a classic, and 
ranks among the very finest of 
poetical translations of a poet; 
and to Mr. Edward Fitzgerald we 
also owe a poetical translation of 
one of the works of another Per- 
sian poet, the ‘Salaman and Absdl’ 
of Nuruddin Abdurrahman, whose 
Takhallus, or poetic name, is Jami. 
Jami was the author of forty-four, 
or, as another authority has it, of 
ninety-nine, volumes of grammar, 
poetry, theology. The best known 
of his poems are ‘ Yusuf and Zu- 
laikha,’ the ‘ Bharistan,’ ‘ Salaman 
and Absdl; and, no doubt, for 
good and sufficient reasons, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has seen fit to select the 
latter poem for translation. In 
his notice of Jamis life, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald follows the DBiographische 
Notizen of Rosenzweig; and we, 
with needful abbreviation and com- 
pression, will follow Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Nuruddin Abdurrahman (Nurud- 
din means the ‘ Light of Faith’) 
was born in 1414, in Jam, a little 
town of Khorasan. 
name is derived from the place of 
his birth, and the word also signi- 
fies ‘a cup. Among the epithets 
which Oriental admiration be- 
stowed upon Jami was that of the 
‘Elephant of Wisdom.’ The child 
is father of the man; and the 
young Niruddin evinced strong 
early piety, coupled with a deep re- 
verence for famous Sheikhs. When 
Maulana Fakhruddin  Loristani 
alighted at his mother’s house, the 
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future Jimi records, ‘I was then 
so little that he set me upon his 
knee, and with his fingers drawing 
the letters of “ Ali” and “Omar” in 
the air, laughed with delight to 
hear me spell them. He also, by 
his goodness, sowed in my heart 
the seed of his devotion, which 
has grown to increase within me— 
in which I hope to live, in which 
to die ! O God, dervish let me live, 
and dervish die; and in the com- 
pany of the dervish do Thou 
quicken me to life again ! 

Jami was an apt and a diligent 
scholar; he outstripped all his 
competitors in the complex studies 
of Persian education. A dream 
recalled him from Samarcand to 
Herdt—‘ A vision of the great Suifi 
master there, Mohammed Saadnd- 
din Kashgari, appeared to him 
(Jami) in his sleep, and bade him 
return to One who would satisfy all 
desire.’ In Herdt day after day 
passed by, and Jami did not dare 
to present himself to the great 
Sheikh ; but the master’s eye was 
upon Jami, and one day the Sheikh 
announced to those about him, 
‘Lo, this day have I taken a fal- 
con in my snare !" 

Jami then began his Sufi novi- 
tiate; and soon withdrew into 
solitude so long and profound 
‘ that, on his return to men, he had 
almost lost the power of converse 
with them.’ During his long re- 
tirement of contemplation and 
devotion the young Persian priest 
had become a poet. The irresistible 
vocation had made itself felt, and 
Jami’s lips were touched with 
song ; though the Sufi doctor re- 
garded the Muse with distrust, and 
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feared that song might distract 
him from theology. 

‘A thousand times,’ he says, ‘I 
have repented me of such employ- 
ment; but I could no more shirk 
it than one can shirk what the pen 
of Fate has written on his fore- 
head.’ The man born to sing 
must sing. No true poet can sup- 
press his gift. Later on, Jami 
speaks with pleasure and with 
pride of the renown which his 
poems had won for him, and of 
the munificent rewards bestowed 
upon the singer by princes. 

In 1472 Jami set off on his pil- 
grimage to Mecca. In 1473, after 
the usual year’s absence, he re- 
turned to Herdt. At Baghdad 
Jami fell into trouble through the 
treachery of a villanous follower, 
who misquoted his verses into dis- 
paragement of Ali, the darling 
Imdm of Persia. This incident 
reminds one of Reginald Pole’s 
surprise and pain when the Caraffa 
Pope, Paul IV., accused the true 
believer, who had burned so many 
heretics, of heresy. Jimi was deeply 
indignant at so false and foul a 
charge. The case came to trial, and 
the slanderous accuser was ‘ pillor- 
ied with a dockt beard in Baghdad 
market-place ;’ but, in spite of his 
victory over calumny, Jami retained 
a feeling of resentment against the 
stupidity of the men of Baghdad, 
who had given credit to such a 
report against him. 

In 1492 death came to Jami. 
He had lived eighty-one years, and 
died ‘at the very moment when 
the Muezzin began to call to even- 
ing prayer.’ The poet had lived in 
dervish poverty, but his sorrowing 
countrymen gave him pompous 
burial ; the dignitaries of the king- 
dom followed him to the grave, 
and a stately monument—the 
Tarbeti Jami—was raised to his 
memory in the street of Meshhed, 
a principal thoroughfare in the 
city of Herat. 
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Jami was reverenced as poet, as 
philosopher, as priest, and saint. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, 
considering his land and time, that 
Jami would seem to have been a 
monogamist. No one of his bio- 
graphers records that he had more 
than one wife. He had four sons, 
three of whom died in infancy, 
while the fourth, born to him in 
the poet’s old age, died in very 
early youth. 

Thus briefly epitomised stands 
this curt summary of a ‘life’ of 
eighty-one years. The chiefevent 
in Jamf’s career was, probably, his 
devout pilgrimage to Mecca. Apart 
from events, the things of moment 
in this long life were those that 
yield but little fruit to record or to 
story; they were spiritual experi- 
ences, long thoughts, a series of 
years of holy living, and poetical 
imaginings and _ performances. 
The essence of many a noble life 
consists, not in external incident 
or occurrence, but in inward and 
spiritual development and aspira- 
tion. The recorded events in the 
life of Shakespeare are but few, 
nor are those few of abstract im- 
portance. 

The life of Jami in Persia was 
lived during the reigns, in England, 
of Henry V., Henry VI., Edward 
IV., Edward V., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. This fact enables us 
to estimate the correlative period 
in European history. Jdmf pro- 
bably knew little or nothing of 
Agincourt, or of Bosworth Field, 
of our Wars of the Roses, and 
other political occurrences ; but 
the Suifi saint and Persian poet 
was a contemporary of some of 
the English monarchs of the houses 
of Lancaster and of York, and 
he was living when the first Tudor 
began to reign. 

It should be added that ‘ Sald- 
man and Absdl’ is one of the Heft 
Aurang, or ‘Seven Thrones,’a name 
by which Jdmi designated his 
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seven mystical poems. The ‘ Seven 
Thrones’ is the equivalent name 
in Persian of that best known of 
all constellations which we term 
the Great Bear, or Charles’s Wain. 

Thus much premised in the 
way of needful introduction, we 
will turn at once to the poem 
itself. 

‘Saldmdn and Absdl’ would seem 
to have been Jami's latest poem, 
the last fruit off an old tree. Fully 
conscious that he still ‘ relished 
versing,’ though old, and yet feel- 
ing a kind of repugnance to the 
pursuit which the sacerdotal side 
of his nature did not fully approve, 
Jami sings : 

‘And yet how long, O Jami, stringing 
verse, 
Pearl after pearl, on that old harp of 
thine? 
Year after year attuning some new song, 
The breath of some old story? Life is 
gone, 
And that last song is not the last : my soul 
ls spent—and still a story to be told!’ 


Then he bethinks him of 


‘What The Voice whispered in the master’s 
ear,’ 


and he decides— 


‘ Therefore one last travel, and as brief 
As may become the feeble breath of Age, 
My — once more drinks of the 
Whew, the mortal writing, I may 
read 
Anticipation of the invisible.’ 
It is to be noted that Jami seems 
always sublimed in his poetical 
work by a conviction that some 
mystic voice inspires his song. 
The story of the poem begins 
by describing a Shah ‘who ruled 
the realm of Yiin,’ and who had 
for his first minister a sage re- 
nowned 
‘For insight reaching quite beyond the 
veil,’ 
Yuin, or Yuinan, means Ionia; and 
the term was used by the Persians 
to express Greece generally. Jami’s 
science had not made him a good 
geographer, and it is, of course, 
only by poetical license that Greece 


can be represented as governed by 
a Shah; of the systems of foreign 
governments Jami was, no doubt, 
tolerably ignorant. 
This wise Shah (of Greece) was 
a successful and a happy ruler of 
his realm ; and he was so content 
with life that he wanted but one 
thing that he had not: 
‘Then found he nothing wanted to his 
heart 
Unless a son, who, while he lived, might 


share, 
And, after him, his robe of empire wear.’ 


The Shah turned for help to the 
sage, whom he apostrophises as 
*O darling of the soul of Iflatun ; 

To whom with all his school Aristo bows ; 
Yea, thou that an eleventh to the ten 

Intelligences addest.’ 

It should be explained that Iflatuin 
is the Persian for Plato, and that 
Aristo is Aristotle. The sage is 
also magician, and adds super- 
natural powers to supreme wisdom. 
He points out to the Shah that a 
good son is, indeed, a thing to be 
desired, but that an evil son isa 
great curse ; and the sage adds : 

* And as none 
Who long for children may their children 
choose, 

Beware of teasing Allah for a son, 
Whom, having, you may have to pray to 

lose.’ 
At the end of each canto of the 
poem Jami introduces little rhymed 
apologues, always pregnant with 
meaning, always bearing more or 
less directly upon the main argu- 
ment, sometimes instinct with 
satire, often touched with humour, 
and expressing the most mundane 
aspect of the mind of the scrupu- 
lous saint who yet cannot refrain 
from poetry. 

At the point at which we have 
arrived in the story of ‘Saldmdn 
and Absdl’ Jami interpolates a 
telling little parable, which shows 
how a man prayed a saint to pray 
to Ailah to grant him this one- 
thing-wanting man, a son. The 
saintly dervish urges— 
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* Consider ; 
Wisely let the matter rest 
In the hands of Allah wholly, 
Who, whatever we are after, 
Understands our business best.’ 
The man persists, and his prayer 
is granted ; but he obtains a son, 
who 
‘ Took to drinking, dicing, drabbing, 
From a corner of the house-top 
Ill-insulting honest women, 
Dagger-drawing on the husband; 
And for many a city brawl 


Still before the Cadi summoned, 
Still the father pays for all,’ 


until the wretched father applies 
to the dervish with 
‘One more prayer! That God, who laid, 
Would take this trouble from my head,’ 
After this meaning parable Jdmi 
returns to his Shah and sage. The 
latter attempts to dissuade the 
monarch from his purpose, and 
inveighs, in a very Eastern manner, 
against women. Jami then breaks 
out into another parable, which, 
as it is short and quaintly charac- 
teristic of our poet, we may quote 
entire : 
‘ Once upon the throne together, 
Telling one another secrets, 
Sate SULAYMAN and BALKis ; 
The hearts of both were turned to truth, 
Unsullied by deception, 
First the king of Faith - SULAYMAN— 
Spoke: ‘‘ However just and wise 
Reported, none of all the many 
Suitors to my palace thronging 
But afar | scrutinise ; 
And he who ccmes not empty-handed 
Grows to honour in mine eyes.” 
After this, BALKis a secret 
From her hidden bosom uttered, 
Saying, ‘‘ Never night or morning 
Comely youth before me passes 
Whom | look not after longing.” ? 
Sulayman and Balkis are, of 
course, our old friends Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba; and in 
that palace of truth they very 
frankly confess their royal weak- 
nesses. The sage’s satire ended, 
the wise man, who has delivered 
his soul in warnings, grants the 
Shah’s wish, and 


‘Lo! from darkness came to light a child, 
Of carnal composition unattaint ;’ 


and this mystically-begotten infant 
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they hail by the title of Salamdan ; 
and he becomes the hero of the 
poem. ; 

Having no mother, the child 
has to be nourished-by a nurse, 
and they chose one for him : 

‘Her name Absal— 

So young, the opening roses of her breast 

3ut just had budded to an infant's lip : 

So beautiful, as from the silver line, 
Dividing the musk harvest of her hair, 
Down to her foot that trampled crowns of 

kings, 

A moon of beauty full.’ 

This very young and very lovely 
nurse feeds Salamdan from ‘the 
flowing of her breast,’ and becomes 
absorbed in her royal nurseling. 
When youth’s time of love and 
passion arrives, the splendid young 
couple, despite the slight disparity 
of years between them, abandon 
themselves to a voluptuous dream 
of pleasure, and indulge their loves 
without restraint. 

Absdi is the fairest of the fair, 
and to beauty she adds witchery. 
Saladmadn is an ideal fairy prince. 
He is brave, a good horseman 
and polo-player, a fine musician, 
witty and wise, and it is recorded 
of him that 
‘ His soul rejoiced in knowledge of all kind ; 

The fine edge of his wit would split a hair, 

And in the noose of apprehension catch 

A meaning ere articulate in word.’ 
In short, the sage has clearly been 
mistaken in his doleful warnings, 
and the happy Shah is triumphant 
in a paragon of a son. 

The ‘innumerable witcheries’ 
and wily arts with which lovely 
Absdl ‘went about soliciting his 
eyes’ are magnificently described. 
She is eminently successful, so that 
‘While a full year was counted by the 

moon, 
Salaman and Absa! rejoiced together, 


And neither Shah nor sage his face be- 
held.’ 


The Shah is surprised and indig- 
nant at his son’s abandonment to 
sensual passion; the sage, who 
could ‘ see beyond the veil,’ is less 
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surprised and less indignant ; but 

both Shah and sage 

‘Struck out with hand and foot in his 
redress.’ 

First the Shah appeals to Sal4mdn’s 

reason, and urges the prince to 

cease from 


‘Idiy reposing on a silver breast ;’ 


advises him to hunt the antelope 
and lion, and to 


‘ Challenge ZAL or RustAm to the field.’ 


Sport and war are thus the reme- 
dies urged by the father against 
ignoble dalliance ; but the paternal 
appeal does not much move Sala- 
man, and the sage addresses him 
in a nobler strain, calling upon the 
‘ Prime archetype 

And ultimate accomplishment of man’ 

not to sully the divine mirror in 
his breast by basely giving himself 
up to lust. 

Saldman is obstinate— 


‘ Reproaches struck not Abs&l out of him 


and he resolves upon flight with 
her. 


‘ Like sweet twin almonds in a single shell,’ 


the lovers ride away, mounted 
upon a camel. 

For six days they journey, until 
they reach the shore of a great 
sea; and then Salaman 

* Devised 
Of sundry scented woods along the shore 
A little shallop like a quarter-moon, 
Wherein Absal and he, like sun and moon, 
Entered as into some celestial sign,’ 


In this boat they reach 
‘ An isle beyond imagination fair ;’ 


and in this isle the lovers forget 
the world, and abandon them- 
selves to their absorbing dream of 
passion. Even Jami feels some 
illicit sympathy for such an amour, 
and the Sufi bard cries out, 

‘O, think of such a mistress at your side 

In such a solitude, and none to chide 
Failing to discover, by ordinary 
means, the retreat of the lovers, 
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the sage makes a magic mirror ; 
and, in this reflected, the Shah 
sees his son and Absidl, like the 
earliest pair of lovers in Paradise, 
and sees them in the magic glass 
so near ‘as with a finger one might 
touch them.’ ‘Then the magic of 
will reaches Saldmdn from his 
father and the sage. The young 
lover to his mistress turned, ‘ but 


could not reach her. ‘Then he 

saw 

‘That arm he knew to be his father's 
reached 


To lift him from the pit in which he lay ;’ 


and Salamdn, touched by remorse 
and shame, returned to Yuin. 

But Absal would not be divorced, 
and the spell of the wanton was 
too strong for the penitent with an 
enfeebled will. ‘ With her he fled 
again.’ This time they fied to no 
enchanted isle. The lover, at war 
with himself, sought the ‘ Solitude 
of Desolation,’ and there he erected 
a funeral pyre, from which the 
twain might pass through fire into 
annihilation. But the sage ‘in 
secret all had ordered ;’ and the 
result of the immolation is that 
poor Absdl only is consumed, 
while the flames spare her lover ; 
so that 

‘ Died his divided self, his individual 

Survived,’ 

In the first moments of his an- 
guish the sage soothes Saldman by 
raising for him a phantom image 
of the lost Absdl; but then the 
wise man, who had so miracu- 
lously protected the young prince, 
began to tell of a celestial love— 
Zuhra—who should be to Salaman 
more than the true Venus when 
compared with the foul Kupris. 

The prince listened and in- 
clined. His grief subsided; the 
spirit in him quickened ; and then 
the sage 


‘With Zuhrah wrought, that she revealed 
herself 
In her pure lustre to Salaman’s soul, 
And blotting Absal's image from his breast, 
There reigned instead,’ 
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Thus the magically - guided 
prince is converted. He is 


trained to govern by a sharp les- 
son, wisely ruled by higher wis- 
dom; and is compelled to make 
the choice of Hercules, and to 
give up ignoble pleasure in order 
to follow celestial duty : 

‘He left the earthly : 


know 
Eternal love, the mortal he let go.’ 


and, once come to 


The poem concludes with a 
noble definition, by the Shah, of 
the lofty duties of a ruler of men. 

It is characteristic of the mono- 
gamous priest Jami that he does 
not provide either noble marriage, 
or even a well-selected harem, for 
his (still young) hero. Salimdan 
is trained to reign, and is taught 
to love only wisdom and duty. 

Jami is thoroughly in earnest in 
his purpose. He is poet, but he 
is also moralist, though he remains 
a poet even when he is most a 
moralist. He will not give his 
allegory without also giving the 
meaning of the story. He does 
not wholly trust his readers. He 
distrusts the imagination even of 
Easterns ; or, rather, he believes 
that they will enjoy his song, and 
not trouble themselves to find out 
his meaning and his moral. There- 
fore he gives an explanation in 
some detail. He tells us who 
the Shah, the sage, and Saldmdn 
were. The Shah is God ; but the 
sage is a higher power. Salimdn 
is 


‘A special essence called the soul of man,’ 


Absdl is ‘the sense-adoring body, 
slave to the blood and sense;’ 
their fairy island is the false 
Paradise ‘amid the fluctuating 
waters found of sensual passion ; 
and the fiery pile is 
‘ The discipline 
To which the living man himself devotes, 
Till all the sensual dross be scorched 
away, 
And, to its pure integrity returned, 
His soul alone survives,’ 
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Zuhrah is, of course, celestial love 
and wisdom, to whom man may 
attain when he flings off the baser 
rags of sense, 


‘ And all in intellectual light arrayed, 
As conqueror and king he mounts the 
throne, 
And wears the crown of human glory.’ 


Jami concludes, 


‘Enough! the written summary I close, 
And set my seal,’ 


which seal is, THE TRUTH GOD 
ONLY KNOWS. 

Jdmi thus sets his seal to the 
emphatic though later declaration 
of Mephistopheles, 


* Glaub unser einem, dieses Ganze 
Ist nur fiir einen Gott gemacht.’ 


The metre in which Salémdn and 
Absdl was written may be repre- 
sented in monkish Latin quantity 
by 

‘Dum Salaman verba Regis cogitat, 

Pectus illi de profundis zestuat.’ 


But Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered 
the poem in blank verse—*per- 
haps too Miltonic for Oriental 
style’—finishing each division, or 
canto, with rhyming couplets. The 
‘song-drops,’ or short apologues, 
introduced by Jami between the 
cantos are always given in verse. 
Mr. Fitzgerald translates liberally 
rather than literally; he is similar 
in essence while admitting differ- 
ence in detail ; and he always trans- 
lates a poem through a poem. Him- 
self a poet, his renderings of other 
poetry invariably read as if they 
were original work. With that fine 
tendency to selection and com- 
pression which led Mr. Fitzgerald 
to translate only the important 
Rubidydt of Omar Khdyydm, he 
has reduced Jami’s ‘ Saldmdn and 
Absdl’ to about one quarter of its 
original extent, and has thus, for 
our Western ideas, and for the 
hurried tone of the present day, 
gteatly increased the value of the 
work. Jami lived in a day of 























leisure, both for readers and for 
writers, and had no scruples about 
length. Mr. Fitzgerald cares chiefly 
for the compressed essence of Jami’s 
best. Let us be wisely thankful for 
such critical reticence. 

r, Fitzgerald published his first 
version of the poem in 1856 with 
Parker, then of the Strand; this 
version met with but little success. 
The present reduced version is now 
incorporated in the same volume 
with the fourth edition of Omar 
Khdyydm, and is published by 
Bernard Quaritch. 

Omar poured out in passionate 
music, in which melancholy blends 
with mockery, his incipient striv- 
ing and ultimate failure to pierce 
to the secret of the relations be- 
tween man and the Divine; he 
arraigns destiny, and complains, 
in saddest bitterness, of the in- 
scrutable and implacable power 
which seems to him to rule blindly 
a blind world. His deathless verse 
of discontented scepticism sings the 
doubt and the dissatisfaction of 
many a soul that cannot attain to 
light, to hope, to peace. Jami, on 
the other hand, is devated and 
devout ; his also is a deeply seeing 
soul, but it is anchored in faith 
and happy in belief. Hence, he 
tries to teach, through transcen- 
dental and supersensual allegory, 
a noble morality and a striving 
after celestial wisdom. He does 
not sing of love, or war, or wine ; 
but he paints an ideal government 
of man by means of a theocracy, 
and preaches Allah shown through 
his prophet. He urges man to* 
control his passions, to rise above 
the baseness of sensuality, and to 
adore and follow the Divine Wis- 
dom. Jdmi is orthodox, and is 
sheikh and sage to Easterns; he 
speaks through parable and ima- 
gery, and his doctrines naturally 
find their expression in allegory. 
True, his moral is old, as all true 
morality is; perhaps his moral 
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is trite ; but, to do Jami full justice, 
we must transport our minds 
dramatically into the mental con- 
dition of Easterns who were con- 
temporaries of our Henry VII. 
If we can succeed in doing this, 
then Jami possesses for us an 
interest both vital and pleasant, 
for he does teach a noble morality 
—a morality which is perennial-— 
and he does inculcate lofty aims 
in life. Moreover, he sings in true 
poetry ; there is vigour in his verse, 
and fancy in his fable. Sometimes, 
in some of his incidents, there is 
the true Oriental naiveté, or even 
childishness; but this fact only 
lends interest and cowleur locale to 
Oriental work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He has, at once, the charm 
of poetry and the worth of moral- 
ity, and, despite his sacerdotal 
transcendentalism, he remains hu- 
man-hearted, virile, and shows, 
especially in the interpolated 
‘song-drops,’ tenderness, satire, 
insight, quiet humour. His love 
of Allah had not destroyed his 
love for Allah’s world. Priest as 
he was, his piety is never stupid; 
he is no bigot, and he loves and 
feels for man while he teaches him 
to rise above his ignobler self. It 
is pleasant to notice in Jami the 
occasional strife between priest and 
poet in his nature. He indulges 
his poetical impulses without in- 
jury to his sacerdotal tendencies. 
{t would be idle to try to import 
nineteenth-century Western mean- 
ings into the allegories and apo- 
logues of the old Persian poet; 
nor can we judge his Muse fairly 
by our canons. His interest for 
us consists chiefly in his presenta- 
tion, through poetry, of the theories 
and feelings of a Persian sage of 
the fifteenth century; and we must 
transport ourselves to his land and 
time, if we would fully understand 
and enjoy him. Some of Jami’s 
views are very modern. His idea 
of Zuhrah suggests Spenser's 
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‘Hymn of Heavenly Beauty,’ and 
his verse, 


‘The hearts of men, which fondly here 
admire 

Fair-seeming shows, and feed on vain 
delight, 

Transported with celestial desire 

Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up 
higher, 

And learn to love, with zealous humble 


The aan fountain of that heavenly 
beauty.’ 
Here Spenser and Jami mean the 
same thing. Again, when Jdémi 
sings of the debasing effects upon 
the soul of mere carnal passion, 
he recalls some lines in Shake- 
speare’s sonnet, 


‘ The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action, 
* a & 
Enjoyed no sooner, but Suyene en. 
* 


A bliss in proof, and pase ed,a a woe.’ 


These lines define Saldimdan’s 
connection with poor Absal. 

Of the narrative portion of 
Jami’s allegorical poem it may be 
said that, if the pure Mérchen 
be a tale in which you are to be 
in nowise reminded of the actu- 
alities of existence, while every 
passage must be supernatural, and 
the persons inhabitants of a witch 
or wonder world, the story through 
which the allegorical meanings are 
conveyed in ‘Sal4man and Absdl’ 
complies with the ideal require- 
ment. Jami deals with so abstract 
a thing as the human soul itself; 
and the Shah and the sage, the 
fairy sea and the enchanted isle, 
belong to the region of pure and 
delicate imagination. Apart from 
the allegory, we can often delight, 
while reading him, in the sessions 
of sweet silent thought, in the 
poetical imagery and invention 
of Jami’s ‘ powerful rhyme.’ Him- 
self enjoying the comfort of con- 
viction, the devout dervish has 
sympathy with men under sweet 
temptation. His fancy is ever 
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open to images of beauty. He has 
an utter belief in the magic of 
belief, and he strenuously urges 
high aims and noble living. 

Mr. Fitzgerald says that ‘ Sala- 
mdn and Absdl’ is ‘one of many 
allegories under which the Persian 
mystic symbolised an esoteric doc- 
trine, which he dared not—and 
probably could not—more intel- 
ligibly reveal; but it may be 
remarked that the poem received 
recognition and reward from Jami's 
contemporaries ; and that he does 
not hesitate to speak of the Ten 
Intelligences which formed the 
inner belief of the Sufi doctrine. 
He also gives without reserve the 
moral or meaning of his fable. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is master of a 
‘mighty line.’ His blank verse 
is flexible and strong, is powerful 
and picturesque, is full of colour 
and of music. Sometimes his lines 
suggest the blank verse of the 
Elizabethan drama, but most often 
he reminds us of the music of 
Tennyson ; such lines as 


‘For, when. Salaman was but half-lance 
high, 

Lance-like he struck a wound in every one, 

And shook down splendour round him like 


a sun,’ 
irresistibly recall the poet of 
Arthur. Goethe says ‘ Der héchste 


Charakter orientalischer Dichtkunst 
ist, was wir Deutsche Geist nennen.’ 
He does not seem to have heard 
of Omar Khayydm or of Jami; 
but had Goethe, when his imagina- 
tion plunged into Eastern poetry, 
and produced his MWest-dstlicher 
Divan, known Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
admirable translations of these 
two eminent Persian poets, he 
would have been the first to re- 
cognise the value of the poet-trans- 
lator’s labours, and to have thanked 
our cultured countryman for such 
an addition to our knowledge of 
world literature. 


























¥IM ROSSITER, 


A Character Sietch, With a Yarn attached. 


——.@———— 


Jim Rosstrer was a licensed river 
pilot for the ‘ port and harbour’ of 
Waterford, whose waters are what 
is termed ‘compulsory pilotage 
waters,’ and flow into the Atlantic 
on the southern coast of Ireland. 
He was about sixty-five years of 
age, and in stature he was some- 
thing under the medium height. 
He owned a considerable breadth 
of jowl and a long upper lip, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his com- 
plexion was ruddier than the cherry. 
He had a small forehead, literally 
seamed with wrinkles; a bushy 
unkempt head of iron-gray hair ; a 
pair of small blue eyes; and a 
nose which reminded you forcibly 
of the letter L. It seemed as if 
Nature had at first determined to 
supply Jim with a nose of Grecian 
mould, but had changed her mind 
too late, and then, in a hurried at- 
tempt to adorn him with a zez re- 
troussé, had shot out the lower 
part of his nostrils almost at a right 
angle. His face was shaven—you 
could scarcely call it clean-shaven, 
for the worthy pilot was no lover 
of soap. 

Winter or summer he had but 
two costumes for outdoor use. 
When the weather was fine he wore 
a battered silk hat, a soiled yellow 
neckerchief, a blue cloth overcoat, 
a pair of unmentionables which 
were encased in a veneer of tar, 
dirt, and grease, and shoes which 
were slit with a knife in the region 
of the toes, in order, probably, to 
give his feet a liberal supply of 
‘sea room’ and ventilation. When 
the weather was inclement he came 
forth clothed in a complete suit 


of oilskins, with sea-boots and ‘ sou’- 
wester’ to match. 

Jim was, or rather had been, a 
fairly good pilot, as river pilots go. 
He had been always, perhaps, a 
little too fond of his grog, espe- 
cially when he could obtain it at a 
friend’s expense ; and in his latter 
years he had developed a want of 
nerve and judgment which unfitted 
him for most of the duties of his 
state in life. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he seemed sufficiently 
active and trustworthy, and cer- 
tainly he was boastful enough ; but 
when danger or difficulty stared 
him in the face he ‘lost his head’ 
completely, and many a gallant 
craft whilst in his charge had sus- 
tained and caused damages which 
ordinary presence of mind and 
seamanship might have averted. 

Since the time he had reached 
the sixties, Jim’s one fixed and 
central idea was that it was ‘ high 
time the Pilot Boord superannivat- 
ed’ him ; and whenever he was over- 
whelmed by a torrent of abuse from 
an angry coasting-skipper with re- 
gard to some aggravating blunder, 
Jim’s retort would be, 

‘Don’t say another word, me 
darlin’ man. I feels meself I ought 
to be superannivated.’ 

‘Superannuated! By Heavens! 
I'd lock you up in a gaol or a mad- 
house ; you cursed old fool, you 
gibbering—’ 

‘Don’t! Take it aisy, me darlin’ 
man. Take it aisy. The world 
was built afore you. Sure if I was 
only superannivated the harm you 
fancies is in me would be all tuk 
out of me—and, indeed, but ’tis only 
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fancy, for I’m the grandest pilot 
that ever sailed up and down this 
river ; an’ whin I’m ashore on the 
pinsion ’twill be too late for you 
thin to be axing for Jim Rossiter, 
an’ maybe—’ 

‘O, hold your row, you old fool! 
Don’t be making a noise—up with 
the main tack, mate ; and give this 
fellow a bowl of soup in the cabin, 
and don’t have him jabbering away 
there. Of all the—’ 

‘ Aisy now, skipper. Don’t now, 
me darlin’ man—you might be 
looking afther your anchors while I 
go below—aisy now. You'll be 
prayin’ some day for a good pilot, 
whin—’ and the rest of the pro- 
phesied wail would be lost as Jim’s 
head disappeared below the com- 
panion. 

Rossiter firmly believed he was 
the cleverest pilot afloat or ashore, 
and when he had consumed a little 
too much grog he grew boastful to 
an irritating degree. His failing 
energies were in inverse proportion 
to his boastfulness. It was cer- 
tainly a wonder, considering the 
number of accidents which he 
might be fairly held accountable 
for, that he had not been ‘superanni- 
vated,’ but the ways of Pilot Com- 
mittees are often inscrutable. 

Rossiter lived in a village situat- 
ed about half-way down the river, 
on whose ‘pilotage limits’ he was 
duly licensed to ply for hire. This 
village is the chief pilot station in 
Waterford Harbour, and it is popu- 
lated for the most part by pilots 
and their relatives. Almost every 
one in the village is (if not a pilot) 
the father, mother, daughter, son, 
brother, sister, cousin, aunt, or 
uncle of a pilot. Jim Rossiter was 
a married man, but he had no chil- 
dren. Had he been blessed with a 
family he would probably have 
been able to tender his resignation 
when it occurred to him that he 
ought to be superannuated ; for, to 
their credit be it said, seafaring 


people, or those, like pilots, who 
are intimately connected with sea- 
faring life, whatever may be their 
faults, can generally lay claim to 
that virtue of which the pious 
/Eneas was so conspicuous a mo- 
del. In a fishing-village or in a 
seaport you will find numberless 
proofs of this. When a son goes 
to sea, if he is not peculiarly repro- 
bate, his savings—and how a young 
sailor manages to save anything is 
always a mystery to a landsmen— 
are sent as regularly as circum- 
stances will permit to his father or 
mother; and when he grows up, 
and perhaps gets the command of 
a ship, he will out of his narrow 
income lay aside a portion for the 
support of ‘ the old people.’ It is 
unnecessary, of course, to say that 
in other phases of life examples of 
filial piety are not uncommon, but 
the practice of the virtue is nowhere 
more striking than among the sea- 
faring classes. It seems strange, 
too, that sailors, who have to battle 
constantly against hardships and 
perils, and who are, considering 
the duties they perform and the 
dangers they face, the most badly- 
paid class of men in any civilised 
country, do not early in life be- 
come hard-hearted and penurious. 
The average income of Jim Ros- 
siter lay between seventy and 
eighty pounds a year. On the first 
Mondayin every month he received 
his money at the pilot office in 
Waterford. The monthly pay- 
ments varied according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes he would 
have only three or four pounds to 
receive, sometimes his earnings for 
the month ran to ten pounds, but 
whatever the sum might be, it was 
eagerly pounced upon by Mrs. 
Rossiter the moment her husband 
appeared outside the door of the 
pilot office. The good lady, who 
was Jim’s junior by a dozen sum- 
mers, never was seen in Waterford 
except on ‘pay Monday.’ If she 
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did not come that day it is probable 
a good deal of Rossiter’s earnings 
would find their way into the pub- 
lic-house tills—not that Jim was 
particularly generous or reckless 
in his ordinary moments, but, as he 
said himself, ‘ when I drinks I loses 
my head, and when I loses my head 
I’m nowhere.’ Once or twice, 
when illness had confined Mrs. 
Rossiter to the house on her kus- 
band’s pay-day, not a penny of his 
monthly income had Jim brought 
home, the worthy pilot having suc- 
ceeded in getting very drunk and 
in being robbed—at least, so he 
declared—on the road from Water- 
ford to his native village. 

Jim stood in awe of no living 
being save his spouse. He would 
patiently listen to a storm of abuse 
from an irritated shipmaster, or 
from his chief, the pilot officer ; 
but he seldom lost his temper, or 
gave what he termed ‘back an- 
swers.’ ,‘They might as well be 
praychin sarmons to stones as jaw- 
ing at me,’ Jim would say. ‘ Words 
breaks no bones; but, ould as I 
am, let me see the man as would 
lift a hand or a stick in anger agen 
me.’ 

His brother pilots constantly 
chaffed him about his lively fear of 
Mrs. Rossiter, and it was a stand- 
ing joke to ask Jim, on ‘ pay Mon- 
day,’ for a loan of half-a-crown. 

‘ How is it that the wife is never 
seen in town except once a month, 
Jim? Surely she doesn’t come to 
collar your hard earnin’s?’ ‘Be 
me song, she doesn’t, me darlin’ 
man; but sure when she was a 
slip of a girl she got into the habit 
of comin’ into town once a month 
on the first Monday, and the ould 
boy himself couldn’t break her off 
the habit now. There’s no under- 
standin’ women. I gev it up fora 
bad job long ago, an’ ’tis often I 
thinks to meself that they’re not 
altogether naatural, they have such 
quare ways about ’em. They’re to 
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be pitied, they are ; for I makes no 
doubt the most of ’em thries their 
dead best to behave like ord’nary 
civilised craychurs. But what 
comes be Nature costs nothin’, an’ 
women are mighty fond of chape 
bargains.’ There was often an at- 
mosphere of mystery surrounding 
Jim’s philosophy. 

He had one curious plan for 
‘dodging’ Mrs. Rossiter. It is 
usual for shipmasters to give a 
pilot a small sum—a shilling or a 
half-crown—as a gratuity; or, as 
the pilot puts it, for ‘ travelling ex- 
penses.’ Mrs. Rossiter, of course, 
knew of the existence of this cus- 
tom, and expected Jim to give an 
account of himself when he re- 
turned home. He usually managed 
to squeeze half-a-crown from the 
master of every ship; but to his 
wife he confessed to a shilling only, 
and sometimes to less. ‘I don’t 
know how it is, Bridget,’ he would 
say ; ‘but ‘tis me luck to fall in 
with the most niggerly, black- 
hearted, ould wretches of captains 
that comes into the port. Six- 
pence is what the rascal gave me 
to-day afther pilotin’ him to Wather- 
ford in the grandest manner you 
everseen. Sixpence! bad luck to 
the lie I’m tellin’ you.’ Rossiter 
knew it would be folly to carry his 
gains, as he considered them, in 
his pockets, for his good wife was 
certain to institute a careful search, 
so he was in the habit of deposit- 
ing his ‘over-plush’ with a retired 
pilot who lived in Waterford ; and 
when he felt inclined for a little 
dissipation, and could not find any 
generous soul to stand drinks, he 
would draw a couple of shillings 
from the funds at Waterford, and 
invest them in John Jamieson or 
Old Tom bonds. 

The majority of the pilots in 
Waterford harbour had been sailors 
in their younger days; but Jim 
had never been twenty miles out- 
side the mouth of the river. ‘I 
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may say I was born on the Suir ; 
and it would be a quare story if I 
didn’t know every inch of it be 
heart, me darlin’ man,’ Jim would 
remark. ‘I’m the grandest pilot, 
though ’tis meself that says it, as 
ever swam salt wather, and ’twill be 
a bad day for the poor ships when 
I goes an’ lives ashore. But be 
the same token, me darlin’ man, 
twas high time they superannivated 
me after me thirty-nine year of 
honest sarvice.’ 

One stormy day Jim was seated 
in the stuffy, ill-smelling cabin of 
the pilot cutter. He was off duty 
at the time, and he was amusing 
himself and some other pilots with 
yarns of his adventures in days of 
yore. The pilot-cutter was beating 
out of the harbour, as the wind 
was blowing right in from the 
south-west. 

A ship was seen in the offing 
hove-to with a signal for a pilot 
at the masthead. When they came 
within hailing distance of the vessel 
she proved to be an Italian barque ; 
but the master of the pilot-cutter 
could not understand what the 
master of the barque required, be- 
yond the fact that the ‘ dago’ (as 
Mediterranean sailors are sometimes 
termed by seafarers and long-shore 
men) was in want of advice or 
assistance. ‘ He has probably got 
astray in his reckoning,’ said the 
master of the pilot-cutter, a mid- 
dle-aged red-faced Cornishman, 
‘and hasn’t got a chart of the Irish 
coast. I can’t make out a word 
that comes from his cursed furrin 
speaking trumpet. Look here, 
Rossiter’ (this to Jim who had 
come on deck), ‘you're the oldest 
pilot in the service, and I reckon, 
after your experience with those 
‘ere furriners from time to time, 
you could best understand that 
chap out there,’ pointing to the 
barque. ‘I know it isn’t your 
turn ; but there’s a chance for you 
now to make an extra bit of money, 
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and if you're game we'll chuck you 
aboard the ’Tallyan.’ 

‘Right you are!’ said Jim, who 
was highly flattered by his cap- 
tain’s speech. ‘I knows the lang- 
widge like a native, and ’twould be 
a quare story if I didn’t afther me 
thirty-nine years of honest sarvice. 
Backo, fillo, scrivan, poco, capi- 
tano! he then shouted, executing 
the following pantomime on the 
pilot-cutter’s deck : After the word 
*backo,’ he stretched his arms out 
to their full length, and then sud- 
denly drew them back until his 
hands touched his shoulders ; after 
the word ‘fillo,’ he shot out his arms 
like the piston of an engine, utter- 
ing at the same time a violent 
‘ssh ;’ after the word ‘poco,’ he 
held out his hands a little in front 
of his chest, and shook them gently 
up and down like one afflicted with 
the palsy. ‘ Scrivan’ being simply 
Italian for ‘mate,’ and ‘ capitano,’ 
for ‘captain,’ there was no neces- 
sity for gesture when uttering these 
cabalistic terms. 

It may be seen that Jim’s know- 
ledge of the Italian tongue was 
peculiar, if not extensive. In fact, 
he knew but six words—scrivan 
(mate), capitano (captain), si (yes), 
signor (sir), bono (good), and poco 
(little). The rest of his Italian 
vocabulary was formed by affixing 
the letter ‘o’ to English words, 
and by altering occasionally the 
letter ‘w’ to ‘v’ when ‘w’ occurred 
at the beginning of a word. He 
accompanied his utterances with 
appropriate and energetic gestures. 
It was astonishing how well Jim 
had nearly always succeeded in 
making his pantomimic evolu- 
tions intelligible to the crews of 
foreign ships. With ‘’Tallyans’ he 
had seldom experienced much dif- 
ficulty, and his system, after all, was 
not so confusing as it will probably 
seem to those who have no ac- 
quaintance with affairs of the sea. 

‘I know plenty,’ exclaimed Jim, 
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almost breathless after his dumb- 
bell exercise. ‘I know plenty, 
capitano.’ Already the thought of 
his approaching visit to the foreign 


ship compelled him to address the . 


master of the pilot-cutter in ‘the 
lingo,’ as Jim called it. Jim’s pro- 
fessional comrades held a very poor 
opinion of Rossiter the pilot, but 
they stood in awe of Rossiter the 
linguist. 

As the pilot cutter was manceuv- 
ring to get alongside the Italian 
barque in order to put the Water- 
ford guide, philosopher, and friend 
on board, the wind had been gra- 
dually veering round to the north, 
and when Jim had been duly 
hoisted upon the strange vessel’s 
decks a strong northerly breeze 
was whistling through the cord- 
age. 

The Italian ship-master, a stout, 
fat, excitable-looking young man, 
was standing on the quarter-deck, 
close to the wheel. 

It were best to give the record 
of Jim’s adventure in his own 
words : 

‘I goes up to him, and, says I, 
with a bow, “Capitano, where’s 
shippo bound to ?” but the dickens 
a bit of the ould dago—an’ he 
wasn’t ould aither, but a stout oily- 
faced youngsther — undherstood 
_me. I felt myself in a fix then, 
but I knows how to dale with them 
ignorant furriners, that don’t know 
a word of plain English no more 
nor a Hottentot, as well as any 
pilot under the sun. 

“ Boundo Waterfordo ?” I shouts 
at him, thinkin’ he might be hard 
of hearing. He starts back and 
shakes his head. Then I pauses 
an’ reflecks, an’ it sthruck me he 
was almost sartin to be bound for 
Queenstown or Falmouth. 

‘* Queenstowno ?” I shouts agen. 
“Si, si,” he cries, running up an’ 
down the quarter-deck like a caged 
monkey. “I think I undherstand 
you now, me curly-headed bucko,” 


says I. “Fillo! fillo!” I bawls at 
him, pointing to the canvas aloft ; 
and then the youngsther puts his 
fist to his mouth an’ makes some 
remark in his own gibberish, an’ 
about twenty hands were scram- 
blin’ up the rattlin’s while you'd be 
axing for the loan of a sack. An’ 
then I marks the coorse for "em by 
the compass—south and by west. 

“Got a charto, capitano?” I 
axes; an’ he seemed to undherstand 
that, for he goes to the companion 
and beckons to me to follow him 
down to the cabin; and there I 
sees the cause of the throuble, and 
*pon me song it sent a could thrill 
through me ould bones. A chart 
was spread out on the cabin table, 
and the rats were afther atin’ the 
whole Irish coast clane out of it. 

“Tare an’ ouns, capitano,” says 
I, “ve are all losto, losto!” He 
shakes his head at me, as much as. 
to say, “‘Thrue for you, Jim, me 
boy ;” but I thought to myself then 
that it was the best of me play to 
put a bould front on, an’, as we 
were scuddin’ away from the land 
with a fine northerly breeze, the 
deuce a much harm could come 
to us for a few days.at any rate. 
“No bono, no bono,” says I; 
“but I’m the grandest piloto that 
ever swam salt wather, so make 
yourself aisy in your mind, me dar- 
lin’ man;” and then I puts my 
hand tinderly on his shoulder to 
give him courage. “I know 
plenty, capitano !” shouts I, with a 
wink ; and I think the wink com- 
fortéd the poor craychur, for he 
produced a bottle of dirty sour 
wine an’ a piece of a mate pie, 
and I tucked into the victuals like 
a cock at a blackberry. 

‘Then I lays meself down on 
the cabin sofy, for I was mortial 
tired ; and moreover, I wanted to 
show that I had an aisy conscience, 


- an’ was making a straight coorse for 


Queenstown. Although I closed 
me peepers I didn’t sleep a great 
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dale, for I was cogitatin’ in me 
mind how I was to get the ship 
into safety. Even with the help 
of a chart I’d find some throuble 
in makin’ Queenstown, as I have 
never been much at say in my life- 
time, although I’m the grandest 
pilot that ever sot foot in a ship— 
but that’s nayther here nor here- 
after, as Mahomed remarked when 
his coffin was floatin’ between earth 
and heaven. 

‘Well, me darlin’ man, but it 
was nightfall whin I ventured on 
deck wance more, an’ the northerly 
breeze was on the wane, an’ it 
smelt like as if a s'utherly wind 
wasn’t very far off. ‘“ Be the 
pipers of Moll Kelly!” says I to 
myself, “‘ but if it comes on thick 
an’ dirty from the s’uthard we'll be 
all lavin’ our bones high and dhry 
on some part of me native say 
coast.” An’ sure enough it came 
on from the s’uthard before morn- 
in’, thick as butthermilk and dirty 
as a gallon of coal-tar. There 
was nothing left for me to do but 
to ’bout ship, and trust to Provi- 
dence for pickin’ up Watherford 
agen, or some other neighbourin’ 
port. We gets the ship round and 
fills her sails once more, an’, of 
coorse, the dago thought ‘twas 
mighty onnateral to be going back 
over the same ground ; but I gives 
him another cunnin’ wink, and 
says I, 

‘**Capitano, trado vindo, trado 
vindo thravels roundo in circle ;” 
an’ I winds my arm round my 
head a few times to explain mat- 
ters more clearly, and blew a few 
whiffs out of my mouth at the 
same time, an’ the poor angashore 
thought I was the grandest pilot 
as ever he’d seen with his two 
eyes ; an’ so I am, too, though ’tis 
meself that says it. 

‘Whin we got the ship about I 
calculated, after lookin’ at the 
scrivan’s dead-reckonin’, that we 
wor about ninety miles sou’-sou’- 


west of Watherford harbour; so that 
be keepin’ square yards on the 
barque, an’ runnin’ before the sou’- 
west wind, we ought to pick up 
Watherford agen about daybreak 
next mornin’, or if we didn’t pick 
up Watherford why we’d find our- 
selves in the St. George’s Channel, 
unless, of course, we got wracked 
beforehand on the Waxford coast. 
We sails along all day, the breeze 
keepin’ purty steady from the wan 
point, an’ at nightfall we tuk most 
of the canvas off the ship, accord- 
in’ to ordhers from meself. I kem 
on deck at daybreak and, sure 
enough, there was land in sight; 
an’ about breakfast-time I thought 
I recognised the Connibeg Light- 
ship, so I puts the barque’s head 
a little more to the aistard, as I 
thought ‘twas the best of me play 
to thry an’ get into the St. George's 
Channel afther all, where the ship 
would have plenty of say-room. 
About noonday we shaved the 
Tuskar Rock be a meracle, an’ 
thin I knew ’twas all plain sailin’ 
for another day or so. 

“‘Hurroo, me jewel!” says I, 
with a shout, clapping the capi- 
tano on the back, ‘they may talko 
about sailin’ be dead-reckonin’. but 
here’s a speciment of sailin’ be 
dead knowledge.” “ Si, si,” says he, 
grinnin’ at me like a play-acthor. 

‘As soon as I calculated we 
ought to be well into the middle of 
the George’s Channel, and as the 
wind was then nearly south, I 
orders all sail to be crowded on the 
barque once more, an’ her coorse 
to be laid due north as straight as 
the split in a peeler’s poll.* Thin 
I wint down to me dinner wud an 
aisy conscience an’a heart as light 
as a bad sovereign. 

‘ Now, thinks I to meself, before 
we're much ouldher we'll fall in 


* The members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are remarkable for the perpendi- 
cular accuracy of the division in the hair 
which grows on their polls. 
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wud a pilot-boat aither from Liver- 
pool or from Dublin, and I can lay 
all the blame on the dago’s chart. 
An’ as I was reflectin’ on Dublin 
an’ Liverpool, it sthrikes me all 
of a suddent that there was such 
a fine harbour as. Kingstown in 
Dublin Bay. I had often heard 
tell of Kingstown and seen pic- 
ters of it, so I should be sartin to 
reconise it, an’ I could tell me 
brave capitano that I thought 
"twas the King’s town and not the 
Queen’s town he wanted. So afther 
tuckin’ in a heavy male of food 
an’ dhrink in the cabin I comes on 
deck, an’ orders the ship’s coorse 
to be althered a few points, so that 
we might creep up the channel on 
the Irish side. 

“* Huggo starboardo coasto poco, 
capitano,” says I, addressin’ the 
man in his own lingo. “ Huggo 
poco coasto this side-o,” waving 
me left hand towards the Irish 
shore as I stood facing the bows. 

‘He understhood me afther a bit; 
so we hugged the Irish shore all 
day, an’ at night agen I tuk the 
precaution of gettin’ nearly all sail 
off the ship, so that if we did fall 
foul of a rock or of an ould sand- 
bank in the dark, we mightn’t hit 
it too great a wollop. The capitano 
seemed mighty proud of me an’ of 
the iligant way I was pilotin’ his 
ship, an’ he trated me to lashin’s 
of atein’ an’ dhrinkin’. He wasn’t 
a bad soort at all, although he was 
a dago; but sure even a black 
hen lays white eggs, an’ sometimes 
there do be a power of good quali- 
ties hid under the oily skin of a 
’Tallyan. An’, afther all, isn’t he 
wan of God’s craychurs like our- 
selves ?” 

Here Mr. Rossiter was visibly 
affected, and found it necessary to 
indulge in copious draughts of gin- 
and-water before he could proceed 
farther with his narrative. 

‘Well, the next day,’ continued 
Jim, after he had wiped his mouth 
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carefully with the sleeve of his 
coat, and rubbed his forehead with 
a red cotton handkerchief which 
he excavated from his battered 
silk hat, ‘we got abreast of a big 
headland which I med up me 
mind was Bray Head, bekase of its 
sthrange appearance, and bekase 
of the fine big bay which was 
stretchin’ itself out in front of us. 
I didn’t know whether to be glad 
or the other way whin I saw a 
cutther bearin’ down on us, which 
I med sure was a pilot-cutther, an’ 
sartin to be coming from Dublin 
on the look-out for sthrange visi- 
thors. “The dago will discover 
all me manceuvres,” says I, “as 
soon as we gets the pilot aboord, 
or soon afther at any rate, an’ maybe 
’tis a few inches of could steel he'll 
be puttin’ into me stomick for de- 
sayvin’ and misladin’ him;” for them 
furriners have quare tempers, and 
some of ’em would think no more 
of givin’ you a taste of a dagger 
than they would of flavourin’ your 
victuals wud garlic. In due coorse 
the pilot-cutther kem alongside, 
and a pilot was hoisted aboord out 
of her. 

“© mother of Moses!” says I, 
whin I saw him standin’ on deck, 
“but ’tis young Mike Delaney !” 
Mike had sarved on the Watherford 
pilot-cutther for a short spell, an’ 
as he was a smart knowledgable 
young fellow, he picked up a hape 
of furrin lingo, and could act as 
an intarpenter on an emergency 
if required. I had heard tell he 
was~on the Dublin pilot sarvice, 
but sure it never sthruck me that 
such a wondherful piece of luck 
should fail in me road as to have 
him put aboord of me misfortunate 
barque. 

‘“« Mike, me darlin’ fellow !” says 
I, goin’ over to him, an’ givin’ him 
a hearty shake of the hand. 

“Jim Rossiter,” says he, wud his 
eyes openin’ as wide as a nigger’s 
mouth when there’s a plate of 
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boiled rice in front of him. “What, 
in the name of Heaven, brought 
you here?” 

“Och, divarsion !” says I, “as 
the man remarked when he gal- 
loped his cat through the ashes.” 

‘Then I tuk him on wan side, 
an’ I towld him straight all about 
the whole matther; an’ sure poor 
Mike laughed until you’d think his 
heart would break. 

An’ now,” says he, “I think I 
may tell you that you're likely to 
fall in for a slice of rale good luck 
after all, for this very ship, the 
Jackymo*—lI forgot to tell you that 
was her name—is a long spell over- 
due, an’ I’ve heard that Misther 
O'Flaherty of Dublin has bought 
her cargo an’ wants it badly, so 
whin he hears she is in Dublin 
Bay he’s sure to give his ordhers 
there ; for he’s a dacent man, an’ 
wouldn't thry for to take a mane 
advantage on account of the mis- 
take in not callin’ for orders to 
Queenstown.” 

‘Be jabers, I nearly jumped clane 
out of me skin at the good news. 

‘“‘ May the heavens be your bed, 


* Probably Giacomo. 


Mike, me darlin’ man,” says I; 
“ you're better nor areprieve. An’ 
now, Mike, if you love me, bring 
the barque into Kingstown, an’ tell 
the skipper it’s all fair an’ square ; 
that they shifts the name of the 
port over an’ hether; and that wan 
time ’tis the King’s town and an- 
other time ’tis the Queen’s town, 
accordin’ as ’tis a king or a queen 
that rules the waves.” 

“ All right,” says Mike. Thin 
he goes up to the capitano, an’ 
Mike explains in the lingo to him, 
for he spakes the langwidge a sight 
better nor I do, though I’m not a 
bad hand at all, but me accent is 
agen me. 

‘Well, to make a long story 
short, it all turned out as young 
Delaney said it would; an’ the 
dacent marchant in Dublin gev the 
Jackymo orders to discharge at the 
North Wall; an’ meself wint home 
to the wife with twinty golden sove- 
reigns in me pocket, as the reward 
of me honest sarvice. An’ indeed, 
though tis meself that says it, I’m 
the grandest pilot that—’ 

‘Ever told a lie or drank a quart 
of gin at a sitting. Eh, James?’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Once George Elvaston decided 
that it was his duty to inform his 
parents of his marriage and the 
_birth of a son, he left London with 
the intention of performing this 
duty in person. 

There was only one train, and 
that a slow one, leaving Paddington 
Station for his destination on Christ- 
mas-day, but, in his impatience, he 
preferred a slow train to travel by, 
rather than sit at home with Mrs. 
Tribulum for company. 

The journey would prove rather 


tedious, no doubt, yet anything 
would be preferable to dining /éfe- 
a-téte with his mother-in-law in a 
sort of dreary festive fashion, 


peculiarly her own. She would 
have loaded the table with good 
things, in honour of the day, and 
have felt grievously offended had 
not her son-in-law eaten himself 
into a high state of dyspepsia, in 
honour of her cuisine. 

She made no objection—indeed, 
appeared rather delighted—when 
George made known his intention 
of starting for the Abbey early 
on the following day. In the in- 
nocence of her heart, she believed 
that the proud father was all im- 
patience to inform his family of the 
happy event which had so recently 
occurred under her roof; giving 
him great credit for self-denial, in 
thus leaving home in such incle- 
ment weather, to travel through the 
snow, by a slow train, something 
over three hundred miles, that he 
might inform his parents of the 


advent of ason andheir. ‘ Nelly 
would be of some consequence in 
the family now,’ she told herself, 
with an air of pride. ‘Of course 
Squire Elvaston would at once set 
up the young couple in an establish- 
ment worthy of them: the blessed 
baby must have a nursery, and 
nurses to wait on him; it wasn’t 
likely her Nelly, who was brought 
up as a lady, was going to make 
a slave of herself.’ This, and a 
great deal more after the same 
fashion, she communicated to 
George, as he sat over his early 
breakfast, which Mrs. Tribulum 
had taken care should be of the 
most substantial order, before 
starting to catch the train. 

It was a most unpleasant morn- 
ing to face: the east wind cut one 
to the marrow, as it came whistling 
round every corner, driving the 
snow into one’s face with blinding 
intensity. Yet George felt almost 
glad when the hall-door closed be- 
hind him, and shut his mother-in 
law from his sight. 

Arrived at the station, things 
began to wear a slightly improved 
aspect. He was well prepared 
with creature comforts; so witha 
carriage warmer snugly placed 
under his feet, and his person en- 
veloped in thick woollen rugs, he 
lighted a cigar, to while away the 
time over a book, and began to 
think how much better it was to 
travel on a dull cold day than sit 
at home moped to death by a 
tiresome old woman. 

He had a twelve hours’ journey 
before him; still, if the train kept 
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time, he might arrive at the Abbey 
before the family sat down to 
dinner. He quite enjoyed, in 
anticipation, the surprise he 
should afford them by his unex- 
pected appearance, and the warm 
welcome they would accord him. 

We have said: that he had 
already persuaded himself his 
parents would look leniently on 
his want of duty towards them, in 
not havirg first consulted their 
wishes before he married Nelly. 
‘When they knew he had a son!’ 
George said to himself more than 
once, as he journeyed onward on 
that bleak December day. 

Then, as was often his wont, he 
began to build castles in the air, 
on the faith of one day inheriting 
the Westbrooke property. ‘Why 
should he not make his uncle's 
acquaintance during his stay in the 
country?’ he asked himself, as 
though struck by a new idea. He 
had never offended him, and what- 
ever the cause of quarrel originally 
might have been, it was so long 
ago he could not possibly have 
been mixed up with it. At any 
rate, it could do no harm to call 
on Sir Arthur, and pay his respects 
to him, even if he met with a cold 
reception ; he would show by his 
behaviour that he, George, was 
willing to be on friendly terms 
with the head of the house. 

George was in a hopeful mood. 
He began to believe his uncle, 
whom he had never seen, would 
immediately extend the hand of 
friendship towards him, and, 
through his means, a family re- 
conciliation would soon be effected. 
Indeed, he was in the act of thank- 
ing his uncle for an imaginary 
handsome allowance, when he be- 
came aware that the train was 
nearing Harville Station, and he 
must prepare to alight. 

The station looked deserted 
enough in the pale moonlight. No 
one was about, if we except a 
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young railway porter, who was a 
stranger to George, and stared at 
him without speaking when he 
bade him take charge of his port- 
manteau until it was sent for from 
the Abbey. Thus it happened 
that he passed on his way without 
the least hint or preparation for 
the scene of desolation he was 
shortly to witness. 

A near cut across the fields would 
take him to the lodge-gates in less 
than half an hour, and, asthe night 
was clear and frosty, he decided 
to walk to the Abbey. He should 
enjoy a walk over the crisp frozen 
snow, he thought, after being 
cramped up in the train so many 
hours. 

He walked on briskly, quite re- 
velling in the pure bracing coun- 
try air, that seemed to impart life 
and vigour to his frame after the 
murky fogs of London. In a few 
minutes, at least so it appeared to 
him, in his keen enjoyment of the 
walk, he sawthe lodge-gates gleam- 
ing white in the moonlight. What 
a flush of heartfelt pleasure the first 
sight of the entrance to his boy- 
hood’s home gave him! 

He soon reached the low stone 
lodge, looking peaceful enough in 
the deep shadow of the trees, a 
light glimmering through the bran- 
ches from the latticed windows. 

Widow Grenfel, the lodge-keeper, 
was an old favourite with George. 
For a moment he hesitated, feeling 
half inclined to open the door 
without ceremony, just for the fun 
of seeing the good dame’s look of 
surprise when she caught sight of 
him. As it was growing late for 
the dinner-hour, however, he de- 
cided to defer his visit for the 
morrow, and opening a side-gate, 
he entered the avenue, hastening 
his footsteps as he neared the 
house. In another ten minutes, 
he told himself, with quickening 
pulse, the dear old home would be 
in full view, a light shining forth 
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from every window, as though to 
welcome the prodigal’s return. 

His heart grew lighter at every 
step. He was at the end of the 
avenue —but what meant this 
silence? Why was the house in 
darkness ? With dread foreboding 
of some great calamity having be- 
fallen his home, he darted for- 
ward, stumbling over the broken 
ground strewed with débris at every 
step, until he found himself close 
in front of the blackened crumbling 
walls of the Abbey. 

For some minutes he stood gaz- 
ing at this unexpected sight, too 
utterly bewildered to move, or 
even to think. At length it be- 
came clear to his mind that his 
home was in ruins ; he would never 
find a welcome beneath that roof 
again. His first collected thoughts, 
however, centred on his relatives. 
Where were his parents and his 
sisters ? Had they escaped unhurt ? 
The destruction of the Abbey was 
nothing in comparison with their 
safety. 

It was evident the fire had hap- 
pened quite recently ; the ruins were 
hot to his touch, and still smoul- 
dering in many parts. 

In a little while, the painfully 
bewildered feeling, which had come 
over him on so suddenly discover- 
ing the mansion a blackened ruin, 
began to wear away; and when at 
length he heard approaching foot- 
steps, he looked eagerly in that 
direction, half expecting to see 
his father. He made a step for- 
ward, only to encounter Quip, as 
he loomed forth, close at hand, 
from the shadow of the blackened 
walls. 

Quip started with surprise when 
he saw Mr. George Elvaston, and 
touching his hat, he said, ‘Sad 
sight, sir. Maybe the telegram 
didn’t prepare you for such dread- 
ful tidings, sir.’ 

‘I only came down by the train 
this evening, Quip; the sight of 
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these smouldering ruins was the 
first intimation I had of the 
calamity,’ answered George, rather 
surprised at the sorrowful tone in 
which Quip addressed him ; ‘ but 
you were on the scene early, I sup- 
pose, so pray tell me how the fire 
occurred.’ 

‘Yes, sir; I was here as soon as 
ever I could get the fire-engine on 
the spot,’ began Quip, who was no- 
thing loth to relate the tragic tale 
to any listener; but he hesitated 
now, when the thought crossed his 
mind that, as yet, Mr. George El- 
vaston was totally unprepared to 
hear of his father’s dreadful fate. 
* Yes, sir, I came early, and stayed 
to the end,’ he went on, after a 
pause; ‘ but we couldn’t save the 
Abbey, sir! "Twas a most awful 
fire, and I hope my eyes will never 
see the like again.’ 

‘You have not told me in what 
part of the building the fire was 
first discovered, or at what time 
it broke out,’ said George. ‘ But 
stay, first tell me if the family 
escaped unhurt, and where they 
have taken refuge.’ 

‘They are up at Sir John’s, and 
maybe it would be better if you 
went there at once, sir,’ answered 
Quip, avoiding the first part of the 
question. ‘You look ill, and ’tis 
cold standing here ; you can hear 
all about the fire to-morrow, sir ; 
and as it’s no use my stopping here, 
I'll go along to Sir John’s with you, 
sir, if it’s agreeable.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I had better join 
the family without delay; I feel 
chilled to the marrow, and a brisk 
walk will improve my circulation a 
little. I assure you, Quip, that 
when I found the house in ruins 
a while ago, my heart seemed to 
stand still, and my blood to turn 
to ice.’ 

‘ Must have been a great shock, 
sir, seeing it came on you so sud- 
den like. But, ah! you see, sir, one 
can build a house again—’ Quip 
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was going on, when George cut 
him short by saying, 

‘True, man, but not an old abbey 
like that ; the loss is irreparable.’ 

Quip shook his head. ‘Yes, 
sir, yes ; there’s been a loss to the 
parish this day which everybody in 
it deplores, and no one more than 
myself, sir. There !’ thought Quip, 
‘I’m in for it now. Mr. George 
will be asking what loss I mean, 
for a certainty.’ 

But George turned away from 
the ruins without speaking, and 
walked through the avenue for 
some distance, apparently absorb- 
ed in thought, Quip, almost out 
of breath at the pace they went, 
keeping close at his elbow. 

‘ Did the fire break out in the 
dead of night, Quip ?’ he asked at 
length. ‘I want you to tell me 
about this terrible calamity as we 
go along.’ 

Quip cleared his throat with 
evident effort before he began, in 
a roundabout way, to give an ac- 
count of the festivities on Christ- 
mas Eve, and the outbreak of fire 
in the great hall which followed. 
George remembered afterwards, 
although he did not attach any 
importance to it at the time, that 
whenever Quip had occasion to 
mention the Squire, he raised his 
hat in a_ reverential manner, 
and passed his hand across his 
eyes. 

They had reached the lodge- 
gates before Quip had well begun 
his narrative, and then George’s 
attention was diverted by a horse- 
man who pulled up with a jerk, 
and called out to him to open 
the gates. 

‘What may you want, my man ?” 
George asked, in a tone which made 
the rider at once aware that he was 
in the presence of a superior. 

‘I want to see Squire Elvaston, 
if you please, sir, and my business 
is most urgent; so if you would 
kindly let your man open the gates 
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for me to pass, I shall be much 
obliged, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Elvaston is not at the 
Abbey,’ replied George ; ‘ you can 
give me your message, and depend 
on its being delivered all right.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but I have to 
wait for an answer ; it's a matter of 
life and death,’ said the man re- 
spectfully,beginning to surmise that 
he was speaking with the Squire's 
son. 

‘Ah! a matter of life and death, 
you say? Who sent you on this 
all-important errand?’asked George, 
becoming deeply interested. 

‘Sir Arthur—or leastways, the 
doctor, sir. Master was taken ill 
last night with a seizure, and the 
moment he rallied his first words 
were, “Send for my brother—I 
must see my brother ere I die!” 
So I came on as fast as the horse 
would carry me, and my orders 
are to wait and accompany the 
Squire back to Westbrooke.’ 

‘ The case is, indeed, urgent, so 
you had better ride on to Moor 
Park, my man,’ said George ; ‘ you 
will find my father there.’ 

Quip made as if to lay his hand 
on the horse’s bridle, and speak a 
word in the man’s ear ; before he 
reached the horse’s side, however, 
the man touched his hat to George, 
saying, ‘ All right, sir,’ put spurs to 
his steed, and rode swiftly away 
towards Sir John Lacuver’s man- 
sion, his horse’s hoofs ringing on 
the frozen ground with a strangely 
ominous echo, as though the ‘ pale 
rider Death’ followed close at his 
heels. 

‘How very odd that my uncle 
should have been struck down 
with fatal illness at such a crisis 
in the family history!’ mused George 
half aloud. Then turning to Quip, 
he desired him to resume the nar- 
rative, which the arrival of the 
messenger had interrupted ; but, 
although Quip did his best to give 
a lucid, not to say graphic, account 
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of the fire, George’s mind soon 
became preoccupied with the 
strangeness of the event he had 
learnt a few moments since, and 
also with the continued estrange- 
ment which had kept the brothers 
apart for years. He began to 
puzzle over this mystery, as he had 
puzzled over it a hundred times 
before, wondering over and over 
again what could have come be- 
tween Sir Arthur and his father to 
cause a cessation of ali family in- 
tercourse, and the ignoring of all 
family ties. His father appeared 
so open and forgiving that George 
had come to the conclusion long 
ago that his uncle had been the 
first aggressor, and for that reason 
would neither forgive nor be for- 
given ; and now, when, perhaps, it 
might be too late, the repentant 
man longed to look into his in- 
jured brother’s face, and clasp his 
hand in reconcilement. 

Ere George had well thought out 
this family reconciliation he had so 
often longed for, he reached Sir 
John’s door, which he found wide 
open, and Edward Lacuver stand- 
ing on the threshold waiting to 
welcome him. 

The first sight, however, that 
George caught of his friend’s face 
filled him with dismay. 

The house, much to his astonish- 
ment, wore quite a funereal aspect ; 
and on entering the immense hall 
his heart stood still when he saw a 
bier at the far end, draped with a 
black and silver pall. This, together 
with the expression of mournful 
sympathy visible in every feature 
of Edward’s face, made George 
aware that a great sorrow was be- 
fore him. 

He grasped his friend’s arm, and 
looked towards the awe-inspiring 
object, unable to utter a word. 

‘Come into the library with me,’ 
said Edward, in a voice of deep 
feeling ; ‘I am grieved to say that 
the tidings I have to impart will 
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require all the fortitude I possess 
to tell them.’ 

The stricken young man allowed 
his friend to lead him into the 
library, which was close at hand, 
without question; but he no sooner 
entered the room than he sank into 
a chair, and cried out in a voice 
wild with anguish, ‘Do not keep 
me in suspense, or my heart will 
cease to beat ; my whole being seems 
strung to its utmost tension !’ 

George Elvaston was devotedly 
attached to his father. When he 
heard of his terrible death his for- 
titude gave way, and for some time 
he sat like one spellbound, with 
anguish too deep for utterance. 

Words, indeed, would quite fail to 
convey the full measure of his grief. 
It was his first great sorrow, and in 
his ignorance of what the future 
had in store for him, he believed 
no greater could possibly fall on 
his head. 

Alas for him! bitter as was the 
cup of affliction thus suddenly pre- 
sented to his lips, still greater bit- 
terness, even to the wormwood and 
the gall, would be mixed with it, 
ere he drank it to the dregs. This 
for him was but the beginning of 
evil days. 

However, we must not antici- 
pate ; evenina story ‘sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof; and 
this day, of all days, had been an 
evil one for the bereaved family of 
the unfortunate man, whose cruel 
untimely death they so deeply 
mourned. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the corner of the High-street, 
near Harville Church, stood a mas- 
sive gray stone building known as 
Clayton’s Bank, although the ex- 
terior had far more the appearance 
of a prison than a banking-house, 
with its heavily barred windows 
and iron-studded doors. A deep 
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archway in the centre of the build- 
ing led to an inner court, three 
sides of this court being occupied 
by the bank and law offices; the 
fourth, or north front, formed a 
good family residence, with exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds in the rear ; 
but the place was now a wilderness 
of tangled shrubs and briars, as the 
owner disliked the grim-looking 
old house for an abode, and the 
only dweller, after business hours, 
in the dreary square pile was old 
Jansan, the gate-porter. 

Jansan had served ‘the house 
of Clayton’ more than half a cen- 
tury, and knew far more about the 
family history than any other in- 
dividual alive, the head of ‘the 
house’ not excepted. 

In early life Jansan entered the 
family in the capacity of foot-boy, 
rising by degrees toa place of trust 
and confidence under the late 
banker. 

‘The house of Clayton,’ from 
its foundation, had joined law with 
banking. Indeed, the present head 
of the firm was better known as 
Lawyer Clayton than as Clayton 
the banker. Other banks had risen 
up in the small thriving town, and 
the tradespeople liked their mode 
of doing business much better than 
the hard and fast lines practised in 
the older establishment. Or it 
might be that the present banker 
was not a favourite with his fellow- 
townsmen. ‘The Claytons were 
not a generous race,’ people said. 

The father of Lawyer Clayton 
was an ill-tempered miserly man, 
one who lived for self alone ; con- 
sequently he left no one behind to 
regret him—no, not even his own 
son, to whom from his birth he 
had been an unfeeling harsh father. 
It was said that he disliked his 
son Richard even when a child, 
and it was well known that in early 
youth the boy worked in the law 
office like a paid clerk. During 
this period of Richard Clayton’s 
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life there was much in it to harden 
his naturally cynical nature. 

His elder brother was sent to 
college with a handsome allowance, 
afterwards travelling with a tutor 
over most of the Continent, whilst 
Richard slaved on at the law, on 
a pittance less than that paid to 
the bank manager. He was some 
years past twenty, when his more 
highly favoured brother was carried 
off suddenly by a malignant fever, 
caught during his stay at Rome. 
But this made little difference in 
his father’s conduct towards him ; 
in fact, if anything, the old miser 
grew harder and more grasping 
after his elder son’s death than 
before. 

Yet, strange to tell, this grim 
miserly old man had in his youth 
been a boon companion and a 
spendthrift. This morose money- 
loving being, whose only god was 
gold, had once been ready to sacri- 
fice all he now held so dear for the 
woman he loved. 

When he was quite a young man, 
the brother of the then owner of 
the Abbey was rector of Harville, 
and father of two fair but portion- 
less daughters. It was with the 
rector’s youngest daughter, Miriam 
Elvaston, that John Clayton fell in 
love, and it is possible had he 
married her he had never become 
that morose miserly being he after- 
wards became. But the rector, 
though poor, was by no means 
anxious to secure John Clayton for 
a son-in-law; whilst on the other 
hand the young man’s father want- 
ed him to marry a rich heiress, and 
set his face against his son marrying 
Miriam even more determinedly 
than the rector. 

John was at that time a reck- 
less and, it was thought, generous- 
hearted youth. He declared he 
would rather renounce all hope of 
his father’s wealth than give up the 
woman he loved. He was without 
any profession, save what little he 
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had mastered of banking by sitting 
in the bank parlour a few hours 
occasionally ; yet he declared he 
would rather follow the plough to 
support Miriam as his wife, than 
marry the heiress his father had 
ordained for him. 

He was deeply in love. His 
earnest pleadings at length pre- 
vailed with Miriam, who had given 
him her heart without reserve, to 
elope with him ; and on a certain 
morning he met her at an appointed 
spot, having previously secured a 
marriage license, with a carriage 
in waiting to convey them to the 
next town, where a friend of John 
Clayton’s, who was rector of the 
parish, promised to unite them in 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 

His father, however, had by some 
means become acquainted with the 
lovers’ resolve, and to frustrate 
their plans had his son arrested 
for debt by one of the young man’s 
rather numerous creditors, at the 
very moment he was following his 
intended bride into the carriage. 

John Clayton was furious, and 
for a time refused to listen to the 
offers made by his father to pay his 
debts and make him a princely 
allowance, provided he gave up 
Miriam and married the lady who 
had been selected for his wife on 
account of her wealth alone. 

On the latter point he remained 
firm to the end ; but wearying of 
prolonged confinement, he at 
length consented to enter a bank- 
ing-house in Cadiz for a term of 
three years, and not to see or cor- 
respond with Miriam Elvaston 
during that period of time. He 
did, however, manage to have an 
interview with his betrothed before 
leaving England, when he renewed 
his vows, declaring in the most 
solemn manner that whilst she 
lived no other woman should be 
his wife, as he considered the vows 
they had pledged to each other as 
binding as though uttered at the 


altar and a priest had pronounced 
them man and wife: nothing but 
death could release them from the 
bond which bound them to each 
other. And Miriam pledged her- 
self to be his whilst life lasted ; no 
other man should claim her as his 
bride. Thus they parted, with pas- 
sionate vows and tears; Miriam 
full of faith in her lover, and strong 
in her resolve to wait and hope to 
the end. 

Years went by, and John Clay- 
ton became almost forgotten, save 
by the woman who loved him, and 
the father who had driven him into 
exile. When too late, his father 
had prayed him to return ; but the 
banished one would not forgive the 
stern unfeeling act which had 
separated him from the woman 
who, but for that act, would have 
been his wife. So the father went 
down to his grave a lonely repent- 
ant old man; and then the exiled 
son came back to claim his inherit- 
ance. He was accompanied by 
a dark handsome woman, whom 
he introduced as his wife. 

They told this to Miriam. She 
only shook her head; it was but 
an idle tale they told her; nothing 
but death would ever separate his 
heart from her. In all those years 
of silence her faith had continued 
unshaken in the man whose wife 
she had pledged herself to become 
when Fate should again reunite 
them. She wes only seventeen 
when they parted, now she was far 
past the first blush of youth ; yet so 
sunny was her beauty that she still 
retained the freshness of her girlish 
loveliness. Her soft silken hair 
had lost nothing of its glossy rip- 
ple, nor had her fair cheek lost its 
roundness. She had not remained 
unsought during all those years of 
her faithful trust. One of England’s 
proudest nobles had sued for her 
hand, and been refused. She would 
not have broken her vows to place 
a crown on her brow. 
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The Sunday following his return 
John Clayton appeared at church, 
with his dark Spanish wife by his 
side, when, either from forgetful- 
ness or design, he entered the 
rector’s pew instead of his own. 
His conduct towards Miriam was 
well known: people quite wondered 
when they saw him take his seat 
in her father’s family pew, with a 
stern haughty expression on his 
countenance. It was plain no ten- 
der remembrance of the sweet girl 
he had betrayed lingered in his 
memory. 

‘He's a chip of the old block,’ 
whispered one of his early friends 
to a person who sat next him. 
‘ See, here comes one whose heart 
he has broken ; yet he dares to sit 
there with his wife by his side !’ 

At this moment Miriam was seen 
coming slowly up the aisle, dressed 
in pure white. Her face, too, was 
white as the driven snow ; yet how 
exquisitely lovely she looked ! The 
only colour about her, excepting 
the glorious sheen of her dark 
golden hair, was a moss-rose 
fastened to the bosom of her 
dress. 

She hesitated an instant, when 
her eyes fell on the occupants of 
the pew she was about to enter; 
a slight tremor of the frame, how- 
ever, was the only sign of emotion 
she betrayed, as she took her seat 
in the farthest corner, and drew 
her heavy lace veil over her face. 

Only once, during the entire 
service, was she observed to move ; 
there sat the white motionless 
figure, like an accusing angel, 
whose presence alone brought his 
broken vows to remembrance. 

Once, too, during that service, 
which appeared an age to the rene- 
gade forsworn man, a choking sob 
smote on his ear, and glancing at 
the betrayed girl, he saw a shiver 
pass over her slender form from 
head to foot. 

The moment the benediction 
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was pronounced, John Clayton 
rose hurriedly, and was about to 
rush from the pew, when the rigid 
white form, which had been so 
motionless till then, appeared to 
glide forward, falling with a dull 
heavy sound at his feet. 

With a cry of horror he flung 
himself on his knees, and raised 
her in his arms, drawing back the 
heavy lace veil which shrouded her 
features with a trembling hand. 
The face ke looked at was the face 
of the dead; but the open fixed 
eye appeared to gaze reproachfully 
into his own. Miriam’s pure trust- 
ful soul had passed away with that 
anguished sob, which would haunt 
his memory for aye. 

He dropped the dead maiden, 
and staggered back with a wild cry. 
From that hour he felt like one 
with the brand of Cain imprinted 
on his brow; he soon became a 
morose, godless man, and was 
never known to enter the church 
again. 

His domestic life proved full of 
misery. His proud Spanish wife 
never ceased to reproach him for 
his baseness towards the fair crea- 
ture, whose face she had only 
looked on in death ; yet she felt 
a sad pity for the gentle girl, whose 
heart her husband had broken. 

She pined, too, for the sunny 
land of her birth, and did not long 
survive her exile from it. After 
her death he became more morose 
and miserly than: before, until 
even his own children shunned his 
presence. 

His only daughter, Julia Har- 
man’s mother, died quite young, 
and a few years afterwards his 
elder son followed her to an early 
grave ; but this did not soften his 
heart towards his only surviving 
son Richard, whom he treated 
like an alien. 

Only once did he show any in- 
terestin his advancement in life, and 
that was when he desired him to 
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cultivate the acquaintance of Sir 
Thomas Westbrooke, as it was 
his earnest desire for him to marry 
the Baronet’s only daughter. 

Richard Clayton gladly obeyed 
his father's commands this once, 
as his own inclinations prompted 
him on. The Baronet’s daughter, 
however, rejected his advances 
with scorn, and her family also 
treated him in a manner that 
rankled in his breast, like a thorn, 
for ever after. 

Miriam’s elder sister was the 
wife of Sir Thomas, and the mother 
of Squire Elvaston, whose fearful 
death we recorded in a preceding 
chapter. It was for the reason of 
Ellen Westbrooke being so nearly 
related to the love of his youth 
that John Clayton wished his son 
to marry her, and, if possible, dis- 
liked him more than ever when he 
failed in his suit. 

Jansan had often heard his 
master say, after that event, that 
he would leave the bulk of his 
fortune to Sir Thomas Elvaston’s 
younger son, as an atonement for 
the wrong he had done to his 
mother’s sister. 

How he would have disposed of 
his wealth by will, however, it is im- 
possible to say, as he died quite 
suddenly, and no _ testamentary 
document was ever discovered, so 
that his despised and ill-used son 
came into full possession of the 
property. 

The old miser’s death took the 
entire household by surprise. One 
morning early, Jansan, on entering 
his master’s chamber, found him 
sitting in his accustomed armchair 
quite dead. He was fully dressed 
and had been apparently engaged 
with some law papers, when the 
dread messenger summoned him 
away. The banker had been one 
who rose early, and late took rest. 
His own serving-man had never 
seen him in dressing-gown and 
slippers. 
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As he appeared to every one in 
life, so they laid him in his coffin, 
fully dressed even to his flowing wig 
and great silver shoe-buckles. In 
this guise—long after his body was 
laid in the family vault—Jansan 
affirmed that he had seen his late 
master wandering around the stone 
courtyard ’neath the glimpses of 
the moon ! 

‘ One black crow soon becomes 
a score’ in a small country town 
like Harville. Everybody who 
heard old Jansan’s tale added 
some new horror to it, until the 
boldest man, for ten miles round, 
would not have entered that build- 
ing alone, at the still midnight 
hour, for untold gold. 

Whether his son believed this 
ghostly tale or not, we cannot say ; 
but certain it was that he never 
visited the dreary house after 
business hours. His father during 
his miserly career accumulated 
vast wealth, and when Richard 
Clayton came into possession he 
bought a large mansion in the 
country, hired quite a retinue of 
servants, and lived in good style. 
He did not inherit his father’s 
miserly spirit, that was quite 
evident, as he married the penniless 
daughter of a peer soon after he be- 
came the master of his own actions. 

True, he had been a man noted 
for sharp practice, and harder to 
deal with than even his sire; but 
then he had been so kept down 
and shamefully used by the old 
banker, that people quite wondered 
to find him so genial and suave of 
manner when he came into the 
property. He soon became very 
popular with the county families ; 
indeed, few people cared to look 
coldly on such a millionaire, who 
had a lady of title for his wife and 
gave princely entertainments. 

A few years after the banker’s 
death and Richard Clayton’s 
matriage, Mr. Elvaston came to 
reside at the Abbey, with his wife 
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and two children. The Elvaston 
line had died out with the ex- 
ception of his mother, and at her 


death he inherited the property 


and assumed the family name. 

Lady Sarah Clayton and Mrs. 
Elvaston soon became intimate 
friends, and if the bland smiling 
lawyer still remembered the slight 
put on him by the Westbrooke 
family, he took care to hide it 
under a friendly exterior. 

There had been no break in the 
amicable intercourse between the 
two families from the first, until 
Lawyer Clayton became aware of 
his son’s engagement to Irene 
Elvaston ; then the enmity of years 
broke forth. He stormed like one 
demented, going so far as to 
threaten to disinherit Harry if he 
married her. 

Captain Clayton, however, only 
laughed at this threat, and declared 
that if by his means the engage- 
ment with Irene were broken off, 
he would leave England for the 


.Antipodes, and never return again 
to touch a penny of the dross his 
sire set such store by. 

Spite of his cool crafty nature, 
Lawyer Clayton loved his son, and 


was proud of him. He would 
have given way almost in anything, 
rather than estrangement should 
arise between them; but for reasons 
of his own, beside the enmity he 
bore her father, he set his face 
like steel against Irene becoming 
the wife of his son. It had been 
the ambition of his life to found 
a family; for this he had married 
the Earl of Warliegh’s dowerless 
daughter, and now wished his son 
to marry Lady Elizabeth Sutton, 
who was an only child and heiress 
to the family estates. 

The Earl gladly seconded the 
lawyer’s wish, as the title-deeds of 
the estate had long lain in the 
Strong room of the house of 
Clayton, mortgaged beyond re- 
demption ; and as Harry’s father 
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offered to settle the estate on Lady 
Elizabeth as her marriage portion, 
with the condition attached that 
the Earl remained in possession 
during his lifetime, he very properly 
considered that the match was a 
most desirable one for the house 
of Normanton, as it would save 
the grand old estate from being 
sold out of the family at no very 
distant date. Yet, though poor, 
the Earl of Normanton was a man 
of some influence with the Con- 
servative party, and this influence 
he had promised to use at the next 
election, if Harry Clayton would 
offer himself as a candidate for 
parliamentary honours. 

Harry, however, from the first 
refused to offer himself as a Con- 
servative candidate for the county ; 
his sympathies were all the other 
way, he declared, with a manly 
frankness that did him honour, 
although it angered his father 
almost beyond endurance. 

Indeed, Harry seemed bent on 
frustrating his father’s matrimonial 
scheme in every way possible. 
Before he had quite gained man’s 
estate, he got up a very serious 
flirtation with his cousin Julia, who 
was some years his senior. It was 
this philandering which made 
Lawyer Clayton hastily decide on 
purchasing a commission in the 
army for his son, that he might 
be out of the way of Julia's 
fascinations. 

As he anticipated, Harry soon 
forgot his penchant for Miss Har- 
man, although the inconstant swain 
was scarcely off with the old love 
before he was on with the new. 
The new love, much to his father’s 
chagrin, was Irene Elvaston. 

After his first ebullition of 
temper passed over, however, with 
a cunning peculiarly his own he 
professed himself reconciled to the 
proposed alliance. 

Harry’s regiment about this time 
had received orders to embark 











for India. The astute lawyer did 
not believe in the tender passion 
being a very durable thing in any 
man’s breast. Ambition, love of 
power, or gain, might hold a man 


a slave for life ; indeed, he believed | 


it was impossible for any man to 
love with constancy, if the object 
of his passion remained absent 
from his side for long. Harry was 
impressionable ; when he had tired 
of falling in love with every pretty 
girl he met, he would settle down 
and marry the woman his father had 
so wisely chosen for his wife. Thus 
he argued, rubbing his hands quite 
complacently together. But he 
was rather taken aback when 
Harry expressed his determination 
to wed Irene before he left home, 
and take his bride out to India 
with him. 

It was rather a delicate task, 
even for the cunning unscrupulous 
lawyer, to break off the engage- 
ment without his agency being 
suspected ; he required time and 
his son’s absence. Therefore this 
proposed early marriage filled him 
with dismay. 

Unfortunately, as events after- 
wards proved, the Squire, perhaps 
detecting Richard Clayton’s un- 
willingness to sanction his son’s 
immediate union with Irene, re- 
fused his consent; thus unwit- 
tingly playing into his enemy’s 
hand. 

How the perfidious lawyer’s 
plans to separate his son from the 
woman he had bound himself most 
solemnly to lead to the altar at 
some future date would have pro- 
spered we cannot say, had not the 
Squire’s untimely fate left the 
bereaved family unprotected a- 
gainst his cruel machinations. 

He had time and opportunity 
enough now to work out his evil 
purpose; the fact of Irene being 
fatherless, and in deep sorrow, 
never stayed hishand. It was not 
in his nature to ‘temper the wind 
VOL, XXXII. 
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to the shorn lamb.’ 
possible, however, for the innocent 
object of his enmity to guard her- 


It was im- 


Self against his devices. What was 
a weak girl against this wily, astute 
man of the world? Nothing; he 
could sweep her from his path as 
easily as he could crush the 
flowers of spring-time beneath his 
heel. And he meant to do it just 
as ruthlessly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SoME few weeks after her fearful 
bereavement, Mrs. Elvaston took 
up her residence with her daugh- 
ters in a small villa near the sea, 
not far distant from Harville. 

As time wore on the bereaved 
family began to settle quietly down. 
The most troubled lives find calm, 
once the violence of the storm is 
overpast, even though their lot be 
cast in a desert, wherein every 
spring is more bitter than the 
‘waters of Marah.’ Long as life 
lasts the daily round must be trod, 
no matter how weary the feet or 
how sad the heart. 

Mrs. Elvaston was but the sha- 
dow of her former self. The loss 
of her husband, together with the 
destruction of her home, was a 
crushing blow. This sorrow, how- 
ever, bitter as it was, she might in 
time have learnt to bear with re- 
signation, had not an ever-present 
affliction brought the sense of her 
terrible bereavement daily to mind. 

The horrors of that fearful time, 
when Lilian saw her beloved father 
immolated, as it were, before her 
eyes, proved too much for her keen 
susceptible nature ; her brain reeled 
beneath the shock. She awoke 
from the deadly swoon, into which 
she had fallen, a changed being; 
beautiful still, alas! it was only a 
beautiful shrine containing the 
ashes of lost reason. She no longer 

» 
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remembered the face of her mother, 
and looked at her sister with a 
vague wistful gaze that wrung 
Irene’s heart to witness. 

Even her lover’s voice fell un- 
heeded on her ear. She was more 
gentle than of yore, passive and 
passionless, like some faultless 
lute with every chord broken 
asunder. 

Lilian was to have been united 
to Dr. Lacuver in the early spring 
of that year; now, alas, the devoted 
lover’s hopes were blighted, he 
feared, for ever. It was a pitiful 
sight to observe that strong man 
bending over the drooping figure 
of the hapless girl, vainly watching 
for one glance of recognition from 
the eyes that had brightened like 
stars at his approach. Sometimes 
she would regard him for a few 
moments with a look that caused 
his pulse to quicken with hope. 
Alas, it was only a glimpse of sun- 
shine through a rift in the cloud. 
Her glorious eyes, once so full of 
intelligence and thought, now wore 
that vague, dreamy, far-away look 
which had settled in them during 
her awakening from that death-like 
swoon. 

Once-loved voices, too. fell on 
deaf ears now. Her mind ap- 
peared to soar above all mundane 
things. Sometimes she would utter 
words so full of holy meaning one 
almost thought her spirit held com- 
munion with those of ‘the better 
land.’ Then she would ofttimes 
sing so softly and so sweetly the 
simple hymns that told of Zion, 
that those around her sat rapt and 
mute, as though they listened to 
an angel’s voice from heaven's 
open gate. 

She grew more spiritual day by 
day, more pure, more hallowed, as 
though each particle of earthly 
dross were Leing refined away by 
the fire of affliction, until her soul 
became as pure as refined gold. 

During this time of sorrow and 


bereavement, Irene, who was but 
a girl in years, proved herself to 
be a brave unselfish woman, the 
very stay and comfort of her 
widowed mother’s life. George 
Elvaston, who should have been 
her support and succour under such 
heavy trials, made no sign to help. 
Something had come between 
mother and son, which added ad- 
ditional weight to her already over- 
burdened heart. Within a week 
after his father’s funeral he hurried 
off to London. Since then his 
mother never mentioned his name 
without strange and painful emo- 
tion. 

As we have said, Irene was now 
her mother’s sole support and stay. 
There was a hidden source of hope 
in her young heart, which made 
her strong to endure her present 
trial, and help and comfort those 
who had lost all faith in earthly 
happiness. 

The man to whom she had 
plighted her troth, and given her 
heart’s best affections, would some 
day in the future bring joy and 
brightness into her daily life once 
more; this hope had cast a halo 
round her soul, and brightened 
the gloom of her darkest hour. 

Surrounded with an atmosphere 
of affectionate tenderness from her 
birth, she never realised how 
necessary such an atmosphere was 
to her nature. Ere her first great 
sorrow she was a bright, laughing, 
merry-hearted girl, without one 
wish ungratified. Proud and strong- 
willed though she was, she pos- 
sessed a highly sensitive tempera- 
ment. Her bright dark laughing 
eye flashed fire, or became soft 
as the gazelle’s, as scorn or pity 
moved her soul. She was of that 
self-sacrificing heroic nature that 
would do or dare anything for 
those she loved. Life was to her 
mere existence, unless there were 
other objects beyond self to love 
and care for. Earnest, sensitive, and 
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proud, possessed of that quench- 
less tenderness of soul that seeks 
for sympathy as the eye for sun- 
light—with her, to love or to suffer 
would be a stern reality—a reality 
the intensity of which weaker 
natures can never know. — 

She felt strong to suffer under 
her present trials, because of the 
green spot whereon she rested, like 
a wearied traveller in the desert ; 
and there were many things to try 
her in her daily life that made this 
rest most precious. 

When things began to settle 
down into the dull routine of do- 
mestic life, Irene had full time to 
reflect on her brother's inexplicable 
conduct. Sir Arthur Westbrooke 
died before the messenger des- 
patched to summon his brother to 
his death-bed returned to tell how 
fruitless had been his errand. Yet, 
although it was soon ascertained 
that he left no testamentary docu- 
ment behind him, her brother took 
no steps to administer his late 
uncle’s estate. 

She knew that the Abbey estate 
was deeply mortgaged, and had 
also heard since her father’s death 
that the interest on the mortgage 
had remained unpaid so many 
years, that the accumulated sum 
quite swallowed up the fire insur- 
ance policy, and left nothing in 
hand to rebuild the mansion. 

This Irene supposed to be the 
reason why the property remained 
in Lawyer Clayton’s possession. 
Doubtless he retained the title- 
deeds until the mortgage became 
paid off by realising the estate ; 
or it might be that he held posses- 
sion in trust, until it became a 
certainty that her father’s will 
could not be found. It was well 
known by Mrs. Elvaston that her 
husband had made a will some 
years previous to his death; and 
she also understood that a copy of 
the will had been deposited with 
Lawyer Clayton. 
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The lawyer, however, declared 
that Mr. Elvaston had taken the 
will out of his possession a month 
or more before his decease, with 
the avowed intention of making 
some alteration in the document. 

If this statement were a true one, 
then it was feared the will had 
been consumed in the fatal fire. 
It might indeed have been con- 
tained in that very box which the 
unfortunate Squire lost his life in 
trying to save. 

Still, as we have said, Irene 
could not help thinking there was 
some mystery hanging over the 
family ; and when one day, in con- 
versation with her mother, she 
alluded to the subject, and re- 
marked that she failed to under- 
stand George’s motive in thus 
neglecting to take the necessary 
steps to enter into possession of 
the Westbrooke property and 
estate, Mrs. Elvaston became so 
distressed and overcome with pain- 
ful emotion, that Irene forbore 
mentioning the subject again in 
her presence. 

She could not, however, so easily 
banish the matter from her 
thoughts; and as Dr. Lacuver 
was considered by every member 
of the family in the light of a tried 
and trusted friend, she took an early 
opportunity of speaking to him on 
the subject. But when she pressed 
him to relieve her anxiety, and tell 
her if there were any reason for 
this apparent mystery, he endea- 
voured to evade her questioning, 
and at length answered sadly, ‘ Bet- 
ter wait, Irene ; your sorrows are 
already heavy enough to bear. 
Trust me, your brother has good 
and sufficient reasons for not as- 
suming the Westbrooke title and 
claiming the family estate.’ 

That was all he would say ; yet 
there was something in his manner 
which made her aware that a 
mystery clouded the destiny of her 
family, which would add greatly 
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to her sorrow when she became 
acquainted with its dread import. 

Thus shut out, as it were, from 
part of the family sorrow, she 
turned with deeper longing towards 
her affianced for sympathy; the 
letters she received from him be- 
came her greatest source of con- 
solation. In reading over his 
words of love she forgot her pre- 
sent trials, and lived once more in 
the past. She sometimes shud- 
dered to think how blank her life 
would become without her distant 
loadstar. 

True to her promise, she gave 
him the fullest particulars of her 
daily life, with its cares and sor- 
rows. She had received the sweet- 
est consolation from his last letter, 
which was one in answer to the 
sad tidings she sent him a few days 
after she lost her father. He had 
called her his own pledged jewel, 
far more precious to him in her 
sorrow than in her brightest hour ; 
he told her how he longed to 
hasten to her succour, and begged 
her to think of him as joined to 
her in soul and heart through every 
sorrow as well as joy, with much 
more of suchlike words that 
breathed devotion and boundless 
love in every line. In a subse- 
quent letter she had told him of 
George’s — to her— inexplicable 
conduct, with regard to their late 
uncle’s property, and she was now 
awaiting an answer to that letter 
with some impatience. In her 
present state of uncertainty with 
regard to what might lie hidden 
behind the cloud, it was her con- 
solation to think that in ber mar- 
ried life there would be no hidden 
mystery to distract her soul and 
darken her life ; all would be open 
as the day between her and her 
husband. 

Since Harry Clayton’s arrival in 
India, every mail brought a letter 
from him to Irene ; therefore she 
calculated with certainty on re- 
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ceiving a letter by the mail now 
due ; but when the postman failed 
to call at the house that morning, 
a sort of feverish impatience took 
possession of her soul. It might 
be, she tried to persuade herself, 
that the Indian mail had been de- 
layed beyond its time. And at 
length she determined to walk into 
Harville, a distance of two miles, 
and make inquiries about it at the 
post-office. 

It was not a pleasant day to 
walk through country lanes. ‘The 
spring had been most unpropitious 
that year, and the rain still con- 
tinued to pour down in pitiless 
showers at unexpected times, al- 
though May had already succeeded 
her tearful sister April. The 
morning of the day on which 
Irene determined to walk to Har- 
ville had been showery, but in the 
afternoon the sun broke through 
the mist, and the rain ceased ; still, 
it did not bid fair to last, yet Irene 
preferred risking a shower to her 
present state of suspense. 

She was a quick walker, and 
little more than half an hour 
brought her to the modest build- 
ing that did duty for a post-office 
at Harville. 

Miss Crank, the post-mistress, 
who was somewhat sharp of visage, 
and still sharper of temper, was a 
sort of autocrat in her calling ; and 
when people required her services 
they had to knock long, and not 
too loudly, at a small wooden 
panel, inserted in a retreating sort 
of window, that looked as though 
shrinking from the responsible 
duties it was called upon to per- 
form. 

Irene, not being aware of Miss 
Crank’s aversion to loud knocking, 
rapped rather sharply, with her 
umbrella, on the aforesaid wooden 
panel, which appeared to rouse the 
spinster’s temper to quite an un- 
wonted degree of snappishness. 
Scarcely had Irene finished knock- 
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ing when the panel flew open with 
a jerk that nearly tore it off the 
rusty hinges, and a shrill voice 
from the inside exclaimed, ‘ How 
dare you make that noise? Do 
you know that this office belongs 
to the Government? How dare 
you, I say?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Crank, I am aware 
it is the post-office,’ replied Irene, 
smiling at the spinster’s fury. 
‘Will you kindly inform me if the 
Indian mail has arrived ?” 

‘Goodness gracious! I beg 
your pardon, ma’am, but really 
you will forgive me, I daresay, 
when you hear I have been wor- 
ried out of my life by small boys 
continually knocking at the post 
panel for single penny stamps. 
Would you believe it, ma’am, I’ve 
served the self-same boy with a 
penny stamp seven times this 
afternoon already! Boys are a 
dreadful nuisance! But excuse 
me, ma’am; did you ask if the 
Indian mail had arrived? O, 
yes ; it came all right. Miss Har- 
man called early in her carriage 
and took your letter with her; she 
said you were anxious to get it, 
and she could deliver it into your 
own hands some hours before the 
postman would reach the Grange. 
Haven’t you had the letter, ma’am ?” 

‘ Will youplease be good enough, 
Miss Crank, to have my letters, in 
future, delivered at the Grange by 
the postman in the regular way ?” 
said Irene quietly, as she turned 
and went her way. 

‘Well, I’m sure! I did it to 
oblige you, ma’am. Haven't you 
had your letter ? because, if so, Miss 
Harman had better take care how 
she comes here again promising to 
deliver people’s letters, and getting 
me into trouble Not receiving 
any reply, Miss Crank peered out 
through the narrow aperture, when, 
to her surprise, she saw Irene 
turning the street-corner in the 
distance. 
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‘Dear me! I wish I hadn’t 
trusted that letter with Miss Har- 
man,’soliloquised the post-mistress; 
‘tis plain she hasn’t delivered it. 
And now I come to think of it, 
*twas odd her coming here for the 
Indian letters so early in the 
morning. I expect she came on 
purpose to get possession of the 
Captain’s letter to Miss Irene 
Elvaston. Well, she had better 
beware how she tampers with that 
letter. I'll make Harville too hot 
to hold her if anything goes wrong 
with it! Ah, my dear young lady, 
it’s a pity you ever set your heart 
on a Clayton! The best of men 
are deceitful enough, and if you 
knew as much as I know, you 
would know what a dry reed a 
lover is to lean on in any time 
you need support. But of course 
a woman must fall in love once in 
her life, just, I should think, to 
learn what a deceiving creature 
man is. Well, all I wish is that if 
that Captain Clayton is going to 
turn traitor, like his old grandfather 
did before him, he will be shot 
right away out in India! That 
sweet young lady wouldn’t weep 
half such bitter tears over a dead 
lover as she would over a forsworn 
renegade. Ah, me! there’s no 
trusting anybody, else a lone lady 
like myself would be better with a 
partner ; and ifI could find a quiet 
honest sort of man I might marry 
him ; but where is such a one to 
be found? And Miss Crank shut 
the panel with a bang, as though 
the hopelessness of the case had 
quite soured her temper. 

Odd as it seemed, doubtless this 
sharp-visaged spinster had had her 
little experience in the tender pas- 
sion, and found herself rendered 
rather harder thereby. 

But to return to Irene, who, sur- 
prised to hear that Miss Harman 
had taken the letter under pre- 
tence of delivering it in person 
immediately, thought it best to go 
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on to the Swannery, where Julia 
resided withher uncle, Mr. Clayton, 
in Order to get her letter, and in- 
quire why Julia had delayed it. 

Irene had no reason to believe 
that Julia Harman entertained any 
enmity towards her. They had 
never been warm friends. Julia 
was some years her senior, and 
that, doubtless, accounted for the 
sort of awe with which she regarded 
her. 

She had sometimes, it is true, 
caught Julia’s cold glassy eye 
fixed on her, with a look that made 
her shudder with undefined dread ; 
but then Julia had not pleasant 
eyes at best; it might only be a 
way she had of looking fixedly at 
people without even knowing it. 
Yet somehow those disagreeable 
glances which she had seen Julia 
throw on her from time to time 
came to her mind rather startlingly 
as she walked from the post-office 
to the Swannery that evening. 

The air became more damp and 
chill as the afternoon advanced, 
and before Irene had long left 
Harville behind her a gray mist 
and a sullen gloom began to creep 
over the landscape. At any other 
time she would have hesitated to 
extend her walk, fearing to en- 
counter a storm before she reached 
home, as Mr. Clayton’s place was 
nearly a mile out of the beaten 
track. As it was, she lingered 
rather undecidedly for some mo- 
ments at the corner of the road 
turning towards the Swannery ; ‘Yes, 
yes, I must go there—I cannot 
endure this uncertainty,’ she cried, 
after her momentary hesitation. 
‘It will not take me more than 
half an hour, as I need only re- 
main at the house for an instant.’ 
Having come to this resolve, she 
set off almost at a run, never 
pausing to take breath until she 
reached the lodge-gates. Indeed, 
she passed the lodge windows so 
swiftly, after opening the gate, that 
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Mrs. Tilson, the lodge-keeper, ran 
to her door to look after her, won- 
dering in her own mind what it 
was that made the young lady 
hurry towards the house at such a 
pace. 

On reaching the _hall-door, 
Irene declined to enter, merely 
sending ina message to Miss Har- 
man by the servant. 

Scarcely, however, had the man 
disappeared than Mr, Clayton 
himself came hurriedly forward, 
with hands extended in welcome. 
‘My dear child,’ he cried, ‘you 
must not leave the house without 
first entering it; pray come in— 
you really distress me beyond 
measure by remaining one mo- 
ment on the threshold.’ 

‘Thank you, I must not re- 
main an instant,’ she replied coldly. 


‘T only—’ 
‘Would you kill me_ with 
chagrin?’ he cried, interrupting 


her; and, drawing her hand under 
his arm, he led her into the house. 

‘I really cannot remain a mo- 
ment,’ she reiterated, reluctantly 
allowing him to lead her into the 
drawing-room. ‘Has the servant 
informed Julia of my errand ?’ 

‘Ah, poor Julia ! he said, witha 
compassionate smile, ‘she’s quite 
cut up about the matter; you 
see she had not the heart to be 
the bearer of unpleasant tidings, 
and—’ 

‘Pray excuse me,’ interrupted 
Irene. ‘I came ‘to inquire why 
Miss Harman took a letter to-day 
from the post-office belonging to 
me, and also why she has kept it 
back.’ 

‘ Well, that’s it; you know how 
impulsive Julia is.’ Irene elevated 
her eyebrows in astonishment, 
this phase in Julia’s character was 
so new to her. Mr. Clayton, how- 
ever, did not apparently note this 
movement, as he went on fluently, 
‘And this morning she must needs 
start early for the post office. “TI 














mean to give Irene a surprise,” 
she said to me, “by placing 
Harry’s letter before her on the 
breakfast-table. ”’ 

‘Ah, how thoughtful of her! 
But she has taken a long time on 
her errand,’ replied Irene, with 
quiet irony. 

_‘I am sure she acted from the 
kindest motive,’ he resumed, 
‘though I own it was a_ mis- 
taken one. Well, as she drove 
along from the post-office towards 
your house, she opened her letters, 
and the one she received from 
Harry so upset her that she 
turned back and came home. 
Harry’s conduct in this matter is 
base,—yes, I, his own father, 
cannot help saying it,—is dis- 
honourable !’ 

‘It must be something very dis- 
honourable indeed, then, for you to 
condemn it,’ Irene answered, with- 
out for a moment considering the 
full meaning her words conveyed. 
‘Still, whatever Harry may have 
done, that does not form an 
excuse for Julia’s keeping back my 
letter.’ 

‘Ah, it was most unfortunate 
that she should have gone for the 
letters this morning! However, 
I thought it better to send on your 
letter by one of the servants, than 
for either Julia or myself to be the 
bearer of it.’ 

‘Well, I cannot understand any 
reason for Miss Harman’s conduct 
in taking and keeping back a letter 
addressed to me,’ said Irene, with 
some warmth. 

‘No, no; Julia did not keep it 
back ; it must have reached your 
house quite as soon as the postman, 
if not before. You have received 
it all right, have you not ? 

‘If I had received it, do you 
imagine I should come here to 
inquire after it?’ replied she, trying 
hard to keep back any sign of the 
annoyance she felt, as she rose to 
depart. 
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‘ Pray do not leave me in anger,’ 
he said hastily ; ‘it is not my fault 
if my son forswears himself. I 
assure you his letter has quite 
unmanned me. Will you see it, and 
judge for yourself? 

lrene sank back in her chair ; a 
sad foreboding of evil tidings had 
been creeping over her head ever 
since she entered the house. 

‘Ah, well, my dear child, my 
heart bleeds for you; but perhaps 
it will be better for you to know 
the worst than live on in false 
hopes ; so I pray you wait here one 
moment, whilst I go to the library 
to fetch Harry's letter to me by 
this mail.’ So saying, he softly left 
the room, with the manner of one 
about to perform a necessary, but 
unpleasant, duty. 

‘Well!’ cried Julia Harman, with 
an eager expression in her cold 
blue eye, meeting him at the 
library door. 

‘Irene Elvaston has been to the 
post-office. I wish you had not 
delayed that letter so long. She 
will suspect, and write to Harry 
for an explanation,’ he answered, 
placing his fingers on his chin, 
with a dubious look at her. 

‘Never,’ che said sharply. ‘I 
know Irene too well. Have no 
fear ; when I undertake a thing I 
carry it out.’ 

‘Ah, still, I am not quite 
sat sfied; your plan will fall to 
pieces if she writes again to Harry, 
even to upbraid him for his im- 
plied treachery.’ 

‘But I tell you she will never 
write him again—pride is her 
ruling passion; she will despise 
him too much, after his supposed 
offer of pity for love, to wish to 
read one line from him again. I 
think I will go and compassionate 
her a little, too,’ she cried, with a 
cold cruel smile curling her thin 
red lip as she hastened to find Irene. 

‘My poor dear darling, how 
thoughtless of uncle not to tell 
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me you were here!’ exclaimed the 
deceitful woman, with well-acted 
effusion of tenderness, rushing up 
to embrace Irene, as though she 
had only that instant become 
aware of her presence in the 
house. ‘But really, he is so cut 
up by Harry’s conduct, that he 
hardly knows what he is about, I 
do believe.’ 

‘Pray what has Harry done? 
Is it too dreadful to put into words, 
that you and Mr. Clayton do no 
more than hint at it ?” 

‘Ah, you see, we do not like to 
pain you, we pity you so—it’s 
shameful of Harry to treat you in 
this way, for reasons over which 
you never had anycontrol. I feel 
as though I could weep at his 
perfidy! Who could have be- 
lieved he would prove faithless to 
you? I knew his disposition to 
be fickle; but then your pitiful 
position ought to have appealed 
to his manliness. No one knows 
how much I pity you; I could—’ 

‘I want no pity!’ interrupted 
Irene proudly. ‘I quite fail to 
understand you ; perhaps you will 
have the kindness to explain what 
reason you have to compassionate 
me in this unlooked-for manner, 
and reserve your pity and your 
tears until they are needed.’ 

‘ Alas ! you compel me to speak. 
But here is uncle Clayton, he will 
explain it all. Tell her—only try 
and break the facts as gently as 
youcan.’ And Julia put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, as though quite 
overcome with emotion. 

‘H’m, well, will you read Cap- 
tain Clayton’s letter? Though all 
it comes to is this. H’m, family 
secrets—that is, but you under- 
stand—’ stammered out the lawyer, 
either because his heart smote him, 
or else he pretended his feelings 
were too much for him to speak 
out on the subject freely. Irene, 
however, did not speak; so he 
wert on, ‘ Family secrets have come 
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to his knowledge ; of course I need 
not say more ; you know the family 
secret I allude to?” 

Still Irene was silent; she did 
not like to acknowledge her ignor- 
ance of that secret which it was 
plain this man and Harry Clayton 
knew, though it was hidden from 
her whom it most concerned. He 
waited a moment for her to speak, 
then proceeded : 

‘I do not want to pain you 
when I say that though | consider 
Harry’s conduct heartless and 
worldly in the extreme, yet he has 
some excuse for it in the eyes of 
the world. A young man like 
my son, who has no long line of 
ancestry to back him, like your 
father had, for instance, must, if he 
wishes to succeed in society, marry 
a woman of family. However, it 
comes to this, as I remarked just 
now.: Harry having learnt certain 
secrets belonging to your family, 
of which, unhappily, he was kept 
in ignorance when he entered into 
an engagement of marriage with 
you, wishes to be released from 
that engagement; and _ heartless 
though he is, he would not have 
you suffer in a pecuniary point of 
view, nor would I. Ten thousand 
pounds might be useful in your 
present adverse circumstances, and 
this sum is at your—’ 

‘ Stop, sir! I have heard enough ! 
exclaimed Irene, white as death ; 
‘was it manly of you to detain me 
here, and then offer me such an 
insult?” She had risen whilst he 
was speaking; now she moved 
quickly towards the door, before 
she had done speaking. 

‘QO, pray don’t go; the carriage 
will be round in a few minutes to 
take you home,’ said Julia, holding 
her hand in a caressing manner, to 
detain her. ‘Surely you will not 
visit my cousin’s unmanly conduct 
on me! O, if you only knew how 
my very heart bleeds with pity for 
your forlorn—’ 
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Irene cut her short with a gesture 
of haughty disdain ; the colour came 
rushing back to her cheek; her 
dark eye flashed fire, as she said 
proudly, 

‘Why all this show of emotion 
and pity, Miss Harman? Your 
cousin, if indeed he is as base as 
you say, has only proved himself 
a worthy scion of his house— 
nothing more! Did ever any wo- 
man place faith in a Clayton, and 
not find her faith placed on worse 
than shifting sand? Spare your 
pity for your own kin; I need it 
not, at least from you!’ 

‘Ah, you despise us all—you 
hate even me!’ cried Julia, lifting 
up her hands in pretended de- 
spair. 

‘Indeed, yes! O my poor child, 
you little know how I compassion- 
ate you in your disappointment !’ 
chimed in the wily lawyer, rubbing 
his hands. His hands had done 
an evil deed that day; was he 
trying to rub off the stain? 

His pity was another barb in 
her already pierced heart ; yet, like 
the Spartan boy, she would not 
show her pain by any outward sign. 
She refused to ride home in the 
carriage, which was by this time 
in waiting at the door; but she re- 
tained sufficient command over 
her feelings to take her leave 
politely, though distantly. 

Once free from prying eyes, how- 
ever, her proud spirit gave way. 
She wrung her hands with that 
pitiful gesture of despair which 
expresses mental anguish far more 
forcibly than floods of tears. 

Her step had lost its elasticity ; 
she walked on with a slow leaden 
tread, unconscious of discomfort 
from the rain, that was now 
pouring down in torrents; the 
wind, that swept with icy coldness 


through the leafless hedgerows, © 


also passed her by unheeded. 
There are times in some people's 
history when they rather hail 
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gloom and tempest, as being more 
in unison with their own destiny. 
There’s such a mockery of woe in 
sunshine and the song of birds 
to some ears, whose hearts are 
crushed with dark despair. 

The man she loved and trusted— 
false! That was the one thought 
above all others; even above the 
sting of insult rendered by his sire. 
She never doubted the tale they 
told her; would not her false 
lover’s letter confirm it all too 
soon? If he could turn from her 
because of some shadow on her 
family history, he were indeed a 
traitor, unworthy of the faith and 
love she had given him ; and in 
her first pain, smarting under the 
insults heaped upon her by his re- 
latives, she told herself ‘her love 
had already turned to hate,’ and 
yet the anguish and the blank 
despair remained the same. 

The first object that recalled 
Irene to the consciousness of out- 
ward things was a light shining 
forth from the window of her home. 
As she drew nearer she could 
perceive the pale anxious face ot 
her mother peering out in the 
gloom. 

‘Ah, I must not add another 
sorrow to her already heavy load !’ 
she cried, with a sob that sounded 
like a moan of stifled agony. 
Irene seldom wept; hers was not 
an April nature, with the ready 
tear on beauty’s cheek, as readily 
followed with a smile. She had 
not shed a tear as she walked 
through the raging storm all alone, 
though her heart bled profusely. 

With that beautiful self-denial 
so eminently characteristic of her 
noble nature, she tried to hide her 
anguish from the eye of her be- 
loved parent, and begged her not 
to look at her drenched garments 
so ruefully—a little rain would do 
them no great harm. 

‘Nay, do not make so light of 
it,’ answered her mother, who had 
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come out to the door to meet her. 
‘You are looking ill; even your 
lips and cheek are icy cold 

‘Yes, I am cold,’ she replied, 
shivering slightly ; ‘ perhaps I had 
better retire to bed immediately, 
to avoid an illness.’ 

The mental strain to appear calm 
proved too much to bear for long ; 
she was in haste to escape her 
mother’s inquiring, sorrowful gaze. 
She must be alone, with no eye 
to mark her agony of soul. 


She was turning away to ascend 
the stair ; but her parent’s sorrow- 
ful look of sympathy had touched 
a chord in her stricken heart. Un- 
able longer to control her emo- 
tion, she threw her arms around her 
mother’s neck, and sobbed aloud, 

‘I am so weary—O, so weary !’ 

That was all she said. Alas! 
no other words could have con- 
veyed more fully the desolation 
that had come into her young life 
in one short hour. 


[To be continued. ] 

















BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


i ae 


Has any one the vaguest notion of 
what the object of these mysterious 
books is? Possibly the following 
record of my experiences on the 
first day that I ever heard of their 
existence, and of the mental wear 
and tear which I have gone through 
in endeavouring to account for 
them, may move some kindly soul 
to pity my ignorance and enlighten 
it. Any information on the subject, 
sent to the care of the Editor, would 
be thankfully received by me. 

I happened to have a round of 
calls to make one day, and the 
first house to which I went was 
that of Mrs. A.; with this lady I 
was on ordinary, friendly, once-a- 
year-mutual-dinner sort of terms, 
and certainly had not dreamt of 
any more sentimental or romantic 
relations being ever likely to arise 
between us. She was at home. 
After some indifferent conversation 
had gone on she suddenly asked 
me, with the eagerness of a person 
asking a really great favour, if I 
would mind writing my name in 
her book. ‘ Write my name in her 
book! What book does she 
mean?’ thought I, in great sur- 
prise ; ‘and what on earth can be 
the object of it? 

This was my first idea; and 
then I jumped to the not unnatural 
conclusion that she must wish to 
obtain a specimen of my hand- 
writing as a lasting memento of 
me. How fond she must be of me, 
then, and how strange that she 
should have been entertaining for 
me so deep and genuine an affec- 
tion without my ever suspecting it! 
I felt both touched and flattered 
at the request, and began suddenly 
to perceive charms in her which I 
had not hitherto observed ; really 


she was an unusually agreeable 
woman, and one whose words and 
actiors were invariably charac- 
terised by sound judgment and 
cultivated taste. I was quite angry 
with myself to think how stony- 
hearted I must have been never 
before to notice her great regard 
for me, and I felt something of the 
remorse of Benedick when he ex- 
claimed, ‘If I do not love her, I 
am a Jew! But it was not too 
late to make amends for this past 
indifference, and as I expressed my 
readiness to comply with her re- 
quest, I strove in voice and manner 
to convey an impression of re- 
pressed tenderness that would have 
liked, if it dared, to overleap the 
boundaries of conventional re- 
straint and declare itself. Subse- 
quent reflection makes me think 
that the attempt may not have 
been wholly unsuccessful, to judge 
by the somewhat perplexed look 
that appeared on her face as she 
produced a small book containing 
blank pages for every day of the 
year, interleaved with an equal 
number of pages on which were 
printed short poetical extracts. 
Presenting me with this, and also 
with a remarkably indifferent pen, 
sheasked meto put my name on the 
page bearing the date of my birth. 

How loving and amiable a trait 
it is in her character, thought I, to 
have such a book as this, which is, 
of course, reserved exclusively for 
the names of the members of her 
family, and just a very few espe- 
cially cherished friends besides! 
What a sweet, affectionate, friendly 
nature it must be that takes so 
much trouble to preserve the hand- 
writings of all who are near and 
dear to her! 








I did as desired, and then stayed 
on, prolonging my visit to an un- 
wonted length, since I was so cer- 
tain of my company being accept- 
able, and debating inwardly as to 
whether, at my departure, I might 
not venture upon some more effu- 
sive form of adieu than a mere 
hand-shake—for was I not bound 
to give my hostess the comfort of 
some outward demonstration of 
the newly-born friendship for her 
that I felt sprouting up and devel- 
oping within me at an astonish- 
ingly quick rate? Whilst this 
knotty question as to the sort of 
farewell salutation that would be 
most appropriate was still occupy- 
ing my mind, another visitor 
arrived, and was introduced to me 
as Mrs. B., and my surprise may be 
imagined when this total ‘stranger 
pulled out of her pocket a book 
exactly similar to Mrs. A.’s, and 
entreated me—as that lady had 
done—to do her the favour of 
writing my name in it! Obviously 
I had been too hasty in my con- 
clusions, and these birthday books 
were not, as I had supposed, de- 
signed as a repository for the auto- 
graphs of only a few select friends. 
(And it was curious how my nas- 
cent regard for Mrs. A. began to 
shrivel away at that moment, and 
how soon I came to feel that she 
was but a very commonplace sort 
of person after all, and one of the 
last people to inspire one with any 
kind of sentimental tenderness. ) 

I concluded my visit at this 
house very shortly afterwards, and 
bent my steps towards Mrs. C.’s, 
pondering as I went on this sudden 
ebullition of anxiety to possess 
my signature, and reflecting that 
some cause for it there surely must 
be, and that, as my first theory had 
proved incorrect, I must seek for 
another one instead. This soon 
occurred tome. What more likely 
than that birthday books (as I 
found they were called) should be 
destined for the autographs of 
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whoever had achieved some kind 
of celebrity? Future ages would 
be interested in beholding the 
handwriting of those who had 
made a mark in their day, and by 
means of these books their desire 
would be gratified. The more I 
thought over this second theory, 
the more probable and reasonable 
did it appear; and in that case it 
was no doubt in the capacity of 
an author not unknown to fame 
that my own signature had been 
sought after, seeing that I had pub- 
lished a small volume some time 
ago on the subject of Zhe Unut- 
terable Utterances of the Universe. 
True, the reception of the work at 
the time of its appearance had not 
been particularly encouraging, for 
twenty had been the total number 
of copies disposed of—what with 
presentation and sale together ; 
but that was evidently no criterion 
of its popularity ; was not the re- 
putation enjoyed by its author 
clearly proved by this eagerness to 
obtain my signature? The world 
seldom fails, sooner or later, to 
discover the true worth of things, 
and I had little doubt of having 
now found the correct, though too 
flattering, solution of the problem 
that had puzzled me. This gave 
me a delicious sense of importance, 
which was yet further enhanced 
when, at Mrs. C.’s house also, I 
was again implored for my signa- 
ture. No fewer than three people 
there were anxious to have it in 
their books ; and, whilst I complied 
with their request, I feel sure that 
my features were overspread with 
an irrepressible simper of gratified 
vanity, and I know that I specu- 
lated inwardly on how these three 
individuals must be congratulating 
themselves on the lucky chance 
that had thus enabled them to 
secure a fresh autograph worthy of 
being preserved to hand down to 
posterity; since such surely were 
not to be met with every day. 

But my complacency was not to 
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lastlong. Another caller arrived in 
the shape of Mrs. D., an absolutely 
commonplace and unintellectual 
woman ; and she was accompanied 
by a gawky, half-grown boy and girl, 
who were both as stupid and unin- 
teresting as their mother. And 
hardly had they been five minutes 
in the room before I endured the 
mortification of hearing this undis- 
tinguished trio solicited for their 
signatures with every whit the 
same ardour as had been displayed 
when my own was in question! 
I felt thoroughly disgusted at this 
ruthless demolition of my second 
theory as to the raison d'étre of 
birthday books, and took my leave 
with a sorely diminished sense of 
importance, and a less high opinion 
than before as to the appreciative 
capacities of the world at large. 
Certainly the good of these 
books seemed very hard to dis- 
cover, and again I racked my 
brains to account for them. Could 
it be that their possessors were in 
a state of rivalry as to who should 
collect the largest number of names? 
This was no doubta paltry and un- 
satisfactory ambition, but yet not 
without the bounds of possibility ; 
only, if that were the object of a 
birthday book, why did not its 
owner go straight to the nearest 
big school or shop, and get the 
signatures of all the inmates? 
Simple as the plan appeared, it 
had perhaps not yet occurred to 
any one else, and so I imparted it 
to the next applicant for my name 
in the full expectation of finding 
the idea hailed with delight. But I 
was quite disappointed at the way in 
which it was received. The lady 
to whom I propounded it, far from 
thanking me for the suggestion as 
I had hoped, looked scornful and 
rather offended, as if I had made 
fun of something too serious to be 
jested about, and replied severely 
that no one in their senses would 
think of such a thing, and that it 
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would not do at all. So I felt 
snubbed, and perceived that my 
third theory had collapsed as its 
predecessors had done. 

As I pondered over the matter 
that evening, a fresh ray of light 
seemed at last to illuminate my 
darkness. Doubtless they were 
designed to discover the date of 
one’s birthday, so that when the 
day came it might be marked by 
some little token of remembrance. 
Of course that was the true ex- 
planation of the matter—I had 
been dull not to think of it sooner ; 
and what a pleasant, genial, so- 
ciable sort of plan it was! My 
spirits rose as I recollected that it 
only wanted a few days to my 
next birthday, and that in the 
course of that afternoon I had 
inscribed my name in no fewer 
than eight different books. I only 
wished it had been eight hun- 
dred! Alas, my birthday has come 
and gone without bringing a sign 
from any one of the eight indi- 
viduals on whom I bestowed my 
signature; and thus this fourth 
theory of the cause of birthday 
books has also crumbled into the 
dust. Since then I have written 
in birthday books of all kinds— 
serious, funny, and miscellaneous 
—biblical, royal, Byronic, Shake- 
spearean, Kate-Greenawayish, &c., 
and am as far as ever from under- 
standing what the good of them 
can be. Unless—happy thought ! 
considering how little trouble it 
takes to bestow an autograph, and 
considering the satisfaction it gives 
every generous-minded person to 
be able to confer a favour that costs 
nothing—perhaps birthday books 
may have been invented in order 
to put this benevolent satisfac- 
tion within reach of all who can 
write? If this theory, too, be 
wrong, I give up the problem in 
despair—my exhausted brain can 
find no further idea to offer. 


GWIRIONYN. 








RUNNING FOR LIFE, 


A Munster Storp. 


By JAMES O'DONOGHUE, 


——~>—— 


One August evening some years 
ago, I found myself in the town of 
Clonmel, in the south of Ireland, 
on my way to visit some friends. 
At the time I write of no railway 
had penetrated the district through 
which I should travel; the con- 
veyance was one of Bianconi's 
cars. The particular machine in 
use this evening was made to ac- 
commodate eight passengers—four 
on each side—and the driver ; and 
as the travellers generally were a 
miscellaneous collection, it  re- 
quired some care to secure a suit- 
able place for the journey. I 
looked around at my fellow-travel- 
lers, and decided to get, if possible, 
next to one who had already taken 
his seat. He was aman advanced 
in years, but well preserved, with 
clearly-cut features, and a sharp 
searching expression in his eyes. 
I sat by his side, and as we moved 
into the country we exchanged 
some commonplaces about the 
weather, the crops, and the state of 
affairs generally. After a little 
while he lapsed into silence, and 
then suddenly turning to me, he 
said, ‘Do you know the country 
around here, sir?’ 

‘I cannot say that I know the 
country very well,’ I replied, 
‘though I have frequently travelled 
along this road. Do you live in 
this locality ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ but there is 
not am inch of it I do not know. 
There was a time when every pace 
for miles around was familiar to 
me. So well did I know it that 





there was scarcely a stone in the 
district the position of which I 
could not accurately describe.’ 

I was beginning toask myseif what 
was the occupation which called 
for such knowledge of men and 
things, when my companion con- 
tinued, ‘I was a principal actor in 
scenes here which made the name 
of the town we have just left fa- 
miliar wherever a newspaper could 
penetrate or a postman reach. 
Have you any idea of the circum- 
stances to which I refer?” 

* Not the remotest,’ I answered. 

‘Well, as it may help to pass 
away the time, if you have no ob- 
jection, I can tell you of occur- 
rences in this place which startled 
the kingdom, and ended in a scene 
of horror, as far as I know, un- 
paralleled in this country.’ 

I said he was very kind, and 
that I had no doubt I should listen 
to him with great interest. 


Well, then (he said), to com- 
mence, I may as well say that I 
at one time was a police-constable, 
and that I am now a pensioner 
from that force. During my boy- 
hood my father was in easy cir- 
cumstances, and gave me a fair 
education; but misfortune over- 
took us, and at his death want of 
money forced me to give up any 
idea I may have had of an am- 
bitious career. A short time after 
joining the police, having made 
some little reputation as a detec- 
tive, I was sent to this district, 
which was then in a state of great 











disturbance. I was here but a 
short time when the authorities 
received tidings of a terrible mur- 
der. There is no necessity for 
going into the details, but the real 
cause of the great excitement and 
alarm produced by it was that the 
deed was done with scarcely any 
attempt at concealment. The 
perpetrators of the crime were 
known, but not arrested. They 
were two brothers named Condon ; 
and the crime, as nearly all these 
murders have, had its origin in 
an agrarian dispute. 

As I have said, the murderers 
were known. They were men of 
most powerful frames, and believed 
to be very daring characters. When 
full particulars reached the town, 
the usual energy was shown by the 
authorities. Police and military 
were placed under requisition ; the 
country was mapped off for search, 
and such arrangements made as 
should, in a short time, secure the 
capture of the accused men. For 
some days and nights the whole 
countryside was in a state of ex- 
pectancy and turmoil. People 
were knocked out of their beds 
more than once in a night, and 
their houses examined from floor 
to roof in search for the men said 
to be murderers. Police and sol- 
diers were to be found everywhere, 
and yet, though there was no ques- 
tion as to the identity of the par- 
ties sought, or no doubt as to the 
fact of their being in the locality, 
no trace could the authorities find 
ofthem. The magistrates believed 
that many of the people could give 
valuable information. No infor- 
mation, however, was given, and 
the soldiers and police went search- 
ing after these two men, and all 
their searches were fruitless. After 
atime a change seemed to come 
over the tactics of those who 
guided our movements; and the 
first intimation we had of it was 
the discontinuance, in a great 
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measure, of the patrolling and 
searching. Our efforts in the open 
pursuit were completely relaxed, 
and it appeared as if all hope of 
making a capture had been given 
up. During these few days of 
quietness, however, people behind 
the scenes knew that there were 
constant and anxious meetings of 
those responsible for carrying out 
the law in the district. Police- 
officers, magistrates, and some of 
the local gentry were evidently 
trying to devise some effective 
means of bringing the men wanted 
to justice. We awaited with some 
curiosity the result of their delibera- 
tions. It came to me in a rather 
surprising manner. I was one day 
summoned to the office, and my 
inspector informed me that I had 
been specially selected for the 
management of this case. He 
told me that I was selected be- 
cause of two instances in which I 
had attracted attention by follow- 
ing up slight clues, and completing 
difficult cases out of very poor 
materials. Another reason for 
selecting me was that I was not 
known, being a stranger in the 
place. Any assistance I wanted I 
was: to get, and, beyond the inti- 
mation that I was to proceed 
merely as a detective, all arrange- 
ments were left to my own judg- 
ment. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that I was almost stunned at 
this unexpected and extraordinary 
mark of confidence. I simply 
said that I hoped I would prove 
myself worthy of it. 

I went to an unfrequented part 
of the building, and sat down, to 
study in solitude all the bearings 
of the situation. I had neverseen 
either of the men; but, from 
descriptions I had heard and read, 
I had no doubt I could easily re- 
cognise them. It was almost 
certain that they were witnin a 
known area of country ; the scene 
of my operations was, therefore, 
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determined. I should go where 
they were likely to be found. This 
part of the business was not by 
any means pleasant, the duty being 
dangerous, even to the absolute 
risking of life. However, I was 
in for it,and should goon. I had 
no hope of getting information 
from the country people, whose 
sympathies and prejudices, in cases 
of this kind, led them to look upon 
these men rather in the light of 
soldiers in the war which rages 
here, from generation to generation, 
between the owners and occupiers 
of land. In their eyes, the two 
men were simply champions of 
the tenants’ side of the question, 
and, if they were not to be actively 
supported and protected, most 
certainly no assistance should be 
given to those who were trying to 
hunt them down. Therefore I at 
once discarded any notion of help 
from the people. I should trust 
to my own skill, and I determined 
to commence at once, and bring 
the question of success or failure 
toaspeedy issue. I laid my plans, 
and, the night after I got my com- 
mission, I was in the heart of the 
country where the murderers were 
believed to be concealed. 

I found myself in the house of 
a retired police-constable, who 
farmed a small plot of ground, 
and drew a pension from the 
Government. He was much re- 
spected by his neighbours, but his 
intercourse with them was not of 
a very intimate character. His 
house stood some miles from us in 
that direction, just there in front 
(said my companion, pointing to 
the country). This house was in 
a valley; but up from it, on the 
side of what I may almost call a 
mountain, stood another house in 
which I felt a deep interest—it 
was the residence of one of the 
men for whom I waslooking. In 
laying my plans, I decided to make 
this house the centre and starting- 
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point of all my observations. I 
knew that the criminals were 
comparatively poor; that their 
sympathisers could not be wealthy ; 
and that, for these and many 
other reasons, it was more than 
likely that communications should 
pass between the men ‘on the 
run’ and their people at home. 
The hill on which the house 
rested sloped down gently to the 
valley. It was cultivated about 
half-way to the top, and from the 
point at which the cultivation 
ceased to the summit it was 
clothed with heather and furze. 
The house was built just where 
the cultivation ceased, and stood 
out boldly and plainly, to be seen 
from the valley below. During 
the day after my arrival I re- 
mained within doors, watching, 
through a powerful glass I had 
brought with me, the house on the 
hillside, noting its peculiarities, 
and, above all, making myself as 
familiar as circumstances would 
permit with the appearance of 
each of its inmates. My host, 
the ex-constable, gave me very 
considerable assistance in my 
work, as he knew all the people, 
and was able to supply me with 
many useful details. Having con- 
cluded this part of my programme, 
I now proceeded to make my 
second move. 

This consisted in launching my- 
self amongst the people. If, in 
getting amongst them, I aroused 
their suspicions, of course I might 
as well have gone away at once 
—that is, if they would let me. 
All depended on being allowed 
a day or two in the place, free to 
look around, and absolutely un- 
suspected of any connection with 
the governing powers. This was 
my only chance of succeeding. 
I must say I was somewhat 
doubtful of my ability to compass 
this much; but when I told my 
host how I intended to proceed, 
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he was very sanguine of my 
success. I had provided myself 
with a suit of half-worn clothes, 
such as a man peddling small 
wares through the country would 
have, together with a pedlar’s pack, 
and the articles which make up 
the stock-in-trade of such a 
character. Now, I have no doubt, 
if I had come into this district, 
and moved about trying to sell 
cheap mirrors, combs and _hair- 
brushes, hair-oil, and handker- 
chiefs, to the country people, I 
should have some difficulty in 
taking, not merely my pack, but 
my skin, safely out of the place. 
I accordingly decided not to arrive 
there for the purpose of selling 
my stock, but simply as one pass- 
ing through and _ accidentally 
detained. We shall pass near 
the house where I made my 
second experiment. I have been 
told it stands still. It was a 
public-house, at that time kept by 
a widow, and capable of accom- 
modating a few lodgers. 

Disguised as a pedlar, with my 
pack on my back, and a stout 
blackthorn stick in my hand, I 
quickly moved away in the dusk 
of the second evening from my 
refuge. Before leaving, I gave my- 
self the appearance of being travel- 
stained and fatigued, and, having 
made a circuit, I dropped down 
on the public-house just as the 
inmates were settling 10 rest from 
the labours of the day. My re- 
ception was very cold. The 
widow looked on me with evident 
suspicion. I leaned against the 
counter, and asked what was the 
distance to the town. ‘ About seven 
miles,’ she said. I gave a weary 
sigh, and inquired if she could let 
me have something to eat and to 
drink. After some hesitation, I 
was told that I could be supplied, 
and then, with another weary sigh, 
I sank on a wooden bench. I 
had come limping in, and now that 
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I was seated I commenced to un- 
do the fastenings of the clumsy 
and dusty boots I wore, explain- 
ing that I feared I had injured 
my ankle as I came along. I did 
not appear to take the slightest 
notice of anything going on around, 
and waited patiently, wearily, 
whilst my refreshment was being 
got ready. The widow could not 
endure my silence and indifference, 
and, as after occurrences proved, 
she was one of those who then took 
a lively interest in all arrivals in 
and departures from that particular 
district. Having thrown out a 
few preliminary feelers, she asked 
me where I came from, where I 
was going to, what was my name, 
had I ever been round there be- 
fore, did I know any one there, and 
so on. I must confess that my 
replies were remarkable, at least 
for ingenuity. I had travelled a 
long distance, I told her, and, I 
feared, over-exerted myself, being 
anxious to reach town that night. 
I said that I belonged to the county 
Kerry, which was true, and that L 
was making my way home, trucking 
along as I went, taking some little 
money to help my mother, a widow, 
to pay the September rent. The 
end of it was that my distressed- 
looking condition, and my anxiety 
to get to the town, induced the 
landlady, much to my relief, to 
suggest that she could accom- 
modate me for the night. After 
some reflection and hesitation, I 
said I would remain, giving special 
directions that I should be called 
early next morning for the road. 
When morning came, I said the 
flesh around one of my ankles 
was so much swollen, that I could 
scarcely endure the pain caused 
by placing the foot on the ground. 
I could not move that day. 

As customers began to come in I 
was an object of curiosity. I was 
eyed with suspicion, and there 
were frequent whispered confer- 
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ences, which clearly were held in 
my interest. I took no notice of 
anything, merely limping about on 
my stick, lounging in the shop, 
and enjoying an occasional glass 
of beer. My pack was also ob- 
served very closely, and when the 
widow had made some inquiries 
as to its contents and my general 
mode of procedure, she hinted 
that she would like to have a look 
at the treasures contained within. 
I took off the straps and displayed 
‘the articles, explaining that I would 
dispose of everything at cost price, 
as I was anxious to have all sold 
before I reached home. The old 
woman bought a few things, which 
I let her have cheap, but not too 
cheap. And then a few women, 
who had been present while she 
was negotiating her purchases, 
commenced an examination on 
their own account. They were al- 
lured by the bargains I was selling, 
and invested a few shillings with 
me. While this was going on, I 
was startled to find standing by 
my side a young girl, whom I had 
seen frequently, with the aid of my 
glass, at the house on the hillside 
—the house in which lived one of 
the men on whose trail Iwas. I 
could scarcely conceal my excite- 
ment. I thought those around 
could hear my heart beating. Was 
I in luck? Was some clue about 
being placed in my hands by which 
I could help Justice to vindicate 
herself? Like a flash, there passed 
between the widow and the girl 
a look of a most meaning’ charac- 
ter. It came and went with 
lightning- like rapidity; but I 
caught it. There was a common 
understanding here, and the mur- 
derers were at the end of it. Such 
was my conclusion. 

I had left a letter with my friend 
the ex-constable, to be delivered 
to my officer in case I succeeded 
in getting a footing at the inn. It 
contained a few suggestions, and, 
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just while these transactions were 
going forward, one of them was 
carried out, and had a marvellous 
effect in establishing me in the 
good graces of the widow and her 
friends. Four armed policemen 
suddenly entered the shop. After 
looking carefully at me, two of 
them jumped back to the door, and 
the other two seized me. There 
was great commotion. I struggled 
to free myself; when I found that 
useless 1 demanded why they 
should treat me so. 

‘That will do now, my good 
fellow,’ said the man in charge. 
‘You're doing it very well indeed. 
Handcuff him,’ said he, nodding 
to the man who held me. 

‘No, you won’t handcuff me !’ 
I cried, again commencing to strug- 
gle. ‘I did nothing to hurt any 
one; and you must tell me what 
you are going to handcuff me for 
before you do it.’ 

‘ Well, then, if you want to know,’ 
said the policeman, while the hand- 
cuffs were being got ready, “itis 
for firing at Colonel Blackthorn up 
near Nenagh last week !’ 

‘Nonsense, man! I rejoined. 
‘I was never near Nenagh. I tell 
you, you are making a mistake ; 
and you should be very cautious 
before arresting any decent man 
on such a charge.’ 

He began to hesitate, and then 
asked his subordinates if any of 
them had a copy of the Hue and 
Cry. A copy was produced, and 
taking it in his hand, he began to 
read out each item, and to study 
my appearance very closely as he 
went along. 

‘Brown eyes;’ ‘light hair; 
* reddish whiskers ;’ ‘ rather stout ;’ 
‘ about five feet six inches.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
he ejaculated ; and then, in a stage- 
whisper to his men, he said, ‘I 
think we have made a mistake.’ 

He put me through a very close 
examination as to my movements 
and intentions, and wound up by 

















telling me that the sooner I took 
myself out of that locality the bet- 
ter. There were enough of sus- 
picious characters around there 
without having me added to the 
number. To which I replied that 
I was never called a suspicious 
character before ; and that I would 
remain there as long as I pleased, 
as my occupation was honest and 
lawful ; and wound up by saying 
that I defied him or any man in 
the same jacket to prove anything 
wrong against me. Warm lan- 
guage was used on both sides, and 
the party went away, leaving me 
firmly fixed in the esteem of those 
around me. Without any attempt 
at concealment, the widow and 
the girl went together into a little 
sanctum off the shop. What would 
I not have given then for the privi- 
lege of hearing their conversation ! 
That it had reference to my busi- 
ness I did not doubt. But in what 
way? I could not go farther then, 
surrounded as I was by my custo- 
mers ; and appearing to be com- 
pletely occupied in selling my 
stock, the only thing I could do 
was to observe closely every act 
and every word of the two parties in 
whom I now felt sostrongan interest. 
When the conference ended they 
both returned to the shop, the girl 
joining the group around my pack. 
I showed her some articles, and 
put a very gaudy-looking jacket 
into her hands. She worea shawl, 
and I got her to remove it and 
try on the jacket. I now felt that 
I had gained a most important 
point. Whether she brought any- 
thing to the inn I could not say, 
the shawl being a loose and ample 
garment, and capable of conceal- 
ing a parcel. But that she was 
taking nothing away I had suffi- 
cient evidence. My conclusion 
was that something was required 
for the criminals, and that the 
widow was either to supply it her- 
self, or to have it supplied by some 
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one else. She was thenceforward 
to be the object of my undivided 
attention. 

The visit of the police had re- 
moved all trace of suspicion from 
me, the first advantage of which 
I soon felt. The widow announced 
that she was going to town the 
following day. I felt so much im- 
proved that I determined on going 
also, leaving some of my things 
behind, to give an excuse for re- 
turning if necessary ; and accord- 
ingly we set out next morning 
together. It struck me as strange 
on leaving the inn that, although 
the whole country was in a fer- 
ment about the murder and the 
runaways, no allusion had I heard 
made to the subject. I wondered 
if the woman would refer to the 
matter as we went along; but we 
got to our journey’s end without 
mention being made of anything 
connected with it. I could only 
ascertain that she did not intend 
to make any delay—merely to pur- 
chase a few small articles, and to 
see a friend. We parted, and I 
just left my pack at a lodging- 
house, and feeling confident in 
the compieteness of my disguise 
from the townspeople, I sallied 
forth, determined not to let her out 
of my sight. She went first to a 
grocer’s shop ; I waited until she 
came out; she then stood for a 
short time, looked around, and 
turned into a shop quite near, in 
which secondhand clothes were 
kept for sale. I now began to feel 
the ground getting very firm under 
my feet. Everything confirmed 
me in the belief that she was act- 
ing in concert with the people in 
the house on the hillside. I felt 
as if my hands were already on the 
collar of the murderers ; but I also 
felt that a mistake, however slight, 
might make all my discoveries 
valueless. I lay quietly in wait 
until she came out with a parcel in 
her hand. Whatever she had was 
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tied up in a red handkerchief ; but 
what it was I could not tell. I 
allowed her to move on for some 
distance, and then came suddenly 
up to her, telling her that I had 
been looking for her all over the 
town. I told her how unfortunate 
I was in having forgotten my 
things, and that I did not know 
exactly what to do. I was anxious 
to dispose ofall my little property, 
and now most of it was lying at 
her house. Could she send it to 
me? No, there would be no per- 
son coming in; and while we were 
talking, I saw a piece of corduroy 
peeping out of the bundle. 

My resolution was at once taken. 
I was right in my surmise, and I 
would now stake all on sharp and 
instant action. Women do not 
usually wear corduroys, and what 
she carried in the bundle was in- 
tended for one or both of the 
murderers. I left her, saying that 
if I could not go myself, I would 
send for what I had forgotten. 
And then I took action, the result 
of which you will presently see. 

It was Saturday, and that night, 
in the darkness, with four others, 
I moved out from the house of the 
ex-constable. We went slowly 
through the fields, avoiding all 
roads and pathways. My object 
was to remain with my men posted 
round the house all night in such 
a way as to leave the inmates free 
from all apprehension. My four 
companions got to their places in 
the furze and heather on the hill 
above, and I concealed myself in 
some cover in a line with one of 
the gables. From my position I 
could see through a window into 
a large room. I could see the re- 
flection of lights from other parts 
of the house, and occasionally one 
of the female inmates would come 
into view with a lighted candle in 
her hand. I shall never forget the 
wasting anxiety I suffered during 
the first hours of my watch. Every 
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move sent the blood rushing 
through my veins. ‘The rustling 
of a leaf, the sighing of the night 
air through the bushes, but above 
all any noise from the direction 
of the house, set my heart thump- 
ing, and made me strain my eyes 
in the painful attempt to penetrate 
far into the darkness. As time 
went on, the feeling of intense ner- 
vous excitement wore away, and 
I became calm. I settled down 
steadily to my watch, and began 
to let thoughts of my occupation 
pass through my mind. With 
deadly determination I was, people 
would say, stretched there, like a 
snake in the grass, waiting until 
my victim passed to spring upon 
him and drag him to destruction. 
The picture was not a flattering 
one ; but it did not come home to 
me as correctly representing my 
position. True, there are other 
pursuits in life of a more elevating 
character than the pursuit of mur- 
derers. I was, however, placed 
in this position in life, and now 
that I was engaged in performing 
one of the most awfu! duties that 
could at any time fall to my lot, 
I felt only that I was rendering 
valuable services to the great social 
body of which I believed myself a 
useful and important member. I 
was following to the root in this 
great social body a great social 
disease ; just as a surgeon tracks 
disease in the human frame, and, 
when he finds it, cuts it out, if 
necessary, to prevent the further 
irritation and destruction of the 
surrounding parts. \\ith thoughts 
like these, the darkness passed 
away, and the first streaks of an 
August morning were just suc- 
ceeded by a light sufficient to make 
objects at some distance clear, 
when—what ? 

A shout and a scream from the 
hillside! A trampling and a 
scramble through the heather and 
furze! ‘Fire!’ ‘Shoot him!’ 
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‘No, no; head him? ‘ Take him 
alive ! 

Such were the shouts that reach- 
ed me as | started to my feet and 
looked up. My four comrades 
were closing round a man who 
was trying to fly away from them 
up the hill. A glance showed me 
that he was not one of the mur- 
derers. I looked to the house, 
and in the yard stood a woman in 
great excitement, watching what 
was going forward on the hill. 
Suddenly a man carrying a gun 
rushed to herside. A tremor shot 
through me, searching out every 
fibre of my flesh. My sight spread, 
my knees trembled under me, and 
then, with a violent effort, I braced 
myself together. There before me 
was the elder of the men I sought. 
Our eyes met. He started as if 
stung by an adder, and, with the 
utmost rapidity, proceeded to 
load his gun. He must have 
rushed from the house in great 
haste, being dressed merely in 
trousers and shirt, carrying the 
gun in one hand, and in the other 
what I afterwards found to be a 
shot-bag and powder-flask. I 
glanced at the hill, and there were 
my four assistants still in pursuit of 
the wrong man. Then, with acry 
to the murderer to surrender, I 
rushed at him. When I came 
within about one hundred yards of 
him, with a look at his gun he 
turned and fled. He was a very 
Hercules in figure and strength. I 
do not think there was a point in 
which I was physically his match 
except fleetness of foot; and to 
this he trusted. If he clutched me 
he could strangle me ; but running 
away as he was, he would find it 
difficult to escape me. He com- 
menced his run at great speed, 
and, when we had gone about a 
mile, was evidently alarmed to find 
that I was gaining on him gradu- 
ally. He put on more speed ; but 
when he looked again, there I was, 
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pistol in hand, and still holding 
him within a short distance. He 
now relaxed his speed, allowing me 
to get closer to him, and suddenly 
wheeling round, he fell on one 
knee and levelled his gun at me. 
I raised my pistol, but, before I 
could fire, down came his hammer 
on the nipple. The cap flashed, 
but no shot came. Springing to 
his feet, he flung the gun from him 
with an oath. Away he went 
again, and, being relieved from the 
weight of the gun, and nerved pro- 
bably by the fact that he was run- 
ning for dear life, I soon found 
that he was slipping away from me. 
Was all my exertion to go for 
naught? Now that I had my hand 
on his shoulder, was he to elude 
me like a shadow? I threw off 
my coat and vest as I ran, undid 
my tie, and parted with that also, 
and the feeling of coolness and 
freedom that followed made me 
almost as fresh as when I started. 
It was now a question of running 
between us. Each bent with dog- 
ged determination to his work. Do 
what I could, I felt that I was not 
able to lessen the distance between 
us byan inch. Suddenly he bent 
from his course to the right. 
There was a fence before him 
about four feet in height. Over it 
he went at a bound. What was 
his object now? It lay there be- 
fore me, at the end of the next 
field. It was a house well sur- 
rounded by trees and hedgerows. 
He must certainly mean to throw 
me off his track here. I strained 
every nerve to close with him ; but 
he held his own, and clearing a 
wall before us, disappeared from 
my sight. I rushed up, cleared 
the wall, and found myself to the 
shoulder in a field of wheat. There 
was no trace of him. 1 looked on 
all sides and listened, but I could 
hear nothing save my own rapid 
breathing. There was a fence to 
my right, and I got on the top of 
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it. At the other side was a garden 
about half an acre in extent. 

How I longed for the speedy 
arrival of my men! After all my 
exertion I was now reduced almost 
to impotence—the only thing left 
for me to do being to watch, so that 
this man could not leave any place 
within my view without my seeing 
him. 

There was a woman gathering 
vegetables in the garden. She 
worked as if nothing had attracted 
her attention. She moved along 
quietly, plucking away, with her 
head bent as she approached the 
spot where I stood. I was start- 
led to hear her say, in a hissing 
voice, but with every syllable 
clearly cut, 

‘Don’t look at me, but attend 
well to what I say. He is under 
the stand supporting the beehives 
at the other end of the garden.’ 

Had an angel come and spoken 
I could not be more astounded. 
The thought of asking aid from 
this woman had not entered my 
mind. After speaking she con- 
tinued moving about and away, 
picking up here and there such 
things as best suited her. 

Presently my men came up, 
bringing their prisoner in triumph ; 
but they were somewhat disappoint- 
ed when I told them they had drawn 
a blank. He turned out to bea 
labouring man on a poaching ex- 
pedition. One of my men I post- 
ed where I stood, with instruc- 
tions to watch closely around. The 
others I took with me into the 
garden, having regulated the search 
so that the hives should be in my 
own line. 

I passed down at a little distance 
from them, and a glance showed 
me that the woman spoke the 
truth. I would capture him—and 
single-handed—at all risks. His 
head was towards me as I passed 
down ; returning, his feet were to- 
wards me; and, with a plunge, I 
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sent stand, beehives, and bees 
crashing, tumbling, and buzzing 
all around, and seized him by the 
throat. We tugged and strained 
for the mastery, the bees swarming 
about, and, with the utmost impar- 
tiality and fury, stinging us all over. 
I called to him to surrender and 
levelled my pistol at him. With 
the strength of a giant he wrenched 
it from me, and flung himself over 
me. Myhandswerefree, and, before 
he could avail himself fully of the 
advantage he had gained, I hit 
him from the shoulder straight on 
the throat. His grasp relaxed. 
We closed again, and in the tussle 
the pistol went off, the bullet hit- 
ting me on the lobe of the ear. 
The whole force now rushed up, 
and my prisoner was made harm- 
less by the effective application ot 
a pair of handcuffs. Before the 
people in the locality left their 
homes for mass on that Sunday 
morning, I had him safely lodged 
within the walls of the county gaol. 


‘How can I thank you for such 
an entertaining narrative?’ I said. 
‘You deserved all the success you 
had. But that gun of his; why, 
if that had not missed fire, his 
capture might have been left for 
some one else to effect.’ 

‘O, lam glad you mentioned 
that,’ he said. ‘I was certainly 
fortunate there. When the gun 
was examined it was found that, 
in his haste and fright, he had put 
in the shot before the powder. 
The shot was very large, and, had 
the gun been properly loaded, a 
pellet or two under my vest would 
have reduced my chances greatly. 

‘During this time,’ I inquired, 
‘what was being done about the 
second brother ?” 

‘ Nothing, except that a close 
watch was kept on all the out- 
lets from the district. I was 
allowed to operate without let or 
hindrance. It was by me also the 
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second man was captured, though 
the information by which he was 
tracked down came through another 
constable.’ 

‘ Perhaps you would kindly con- 
tinue the account of these remark- 
able occurrences. Passing as we 
are over the ground on which they 
happened, they have for me now 
an almost fascinating interest.’ 

‘ Well,’ resumed my companion, 
‘I shall continue, though I must 
mention things which, even at this 
distance of time, continue to cause 
me intense pain. During the 
week after the arrest of the elder 
Condon, some information, re- 
ceived through another constable, 
was placed in my hands, with direc- 
tions that I should use it in the 
endeavour to secure the younger 
brother. 

‘On the Monday morning week 
after the first arrest, just before the 
dawn, I might be seen, with my 
four assistants, surveying a field of 
wheat ripe for the sickle. The 
cutting down of the corn had com- 
menced on the Saturday evening 
previous. A long straight strip, 
from fence to fence, had been cut 
down, and I calculated that eight 
men were engaged in cutting this 
much. Our information was that 
young Condon was engaged in this 
work. I assigned each of my men 
his station, and, having measured 
off the space where the last of the 
eight reapers should fall in, I laid 
myself down in a furrow some 
yards farther into the field. 

‘Very soon after daybreak we 
could hear the reapers coming 
along, whistling, singing, and jok- 
ing. With their hooks over their 
shoulders they entered the field. 
I saw there were only seven of 
them. Without delay they com- 
menced to work, one falling in 
after the other, until the seventh 
man was in his place; then the 
leader stopped, and they all stood 
up. Just at this critical moment a 
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scraggy-looking cur dog they had 
with them came sniffing and smell- 
ing around me. I was in anagony 
lest the beast would bark; but I 
lay so still that he passed on. The 
leading man made a few remarks 
in Irish, which I did not catch, 
Then there was silence, and they 
surveyed the country all round, A 
kind of conference succeeded, in 
which each conveyed his impres- 
sions by a single word, an interjec- 
tion, or a nod. At length the 
leader intimated that there was no 
danger. One of the men gave a 
peculiar whistle, and, within the 
space of two minutes, there bounded 
on the fence near me the younger 
Condon. Without delay the work 
commenced again, Condon falling 
into the eighth place. When he 
had passed me a little I drew up 
on my knees, moved across a ridge, 
and, with a spring, alighted on his 
back, my arms round his neck. 
The rush almost sent him on his 
face; but with a shout for help, 
he kept his feet, and, straightening 
himself, struggled, still shouting for 
help. With fire in their eyes the 
reapers were making for me, bran- 
dishing their hooks, when my men, 
pistol in hand, closed round them. 
The threatened resistance collapsed, 
and Condon, with me on his back, 
rushed away from the crowd. 
When he had taken me some dis- 
tance I dropped down, twined my 
legs in his, and, throwing him on 
his face, with my pistol to his ear, 
made him surrender. 

‘In this case too my prisoner 
was safely lodged within the pre- 
cincts of the gaol before the real 
labours of the day had com- 
menced.’ 

My companion was mute for 
some minutes. His head was bent, 
and he appeared to be struggling 
with some fearful thought. When 
he looked up it seemed as if he 
had almost forgotten his. surround- 
ings, and was looking, in the dim 
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past, at some awful occurrence 
which had left an abiding influence 
on his mind. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ they were 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. I arrested them. I was 
also present at their execution. It 
was in the month of March; thou- 
sands of people flocked in to look 
their last on them, believing that 
they were going down in the cause 
of might against right. The land 
war it was which slew their victim ; 
the land war it was which was now 
slaying them. So thought the 
multitude which, this bright, cold, 
March morning, flocked around 
their scaffold. Horse soldiers and 
foot soldiers were there to see that 
no powershould stay the due course 
of the law; the police, amongst 
whom I was, were also there for 
the same purpose. It was no ordi- 
nary occasion, for not two, but 
three men were to die by the rope 
in the public gaze, suspended over 
the public street that morning. 
Silence reigned in the great crowd. 
Even the troopers’ horses did not 
appear to champ their bits and 
stamp around in their usual un- 
rest, when a figure on the scaffold, 
like an electric shock, set the whole 
mass stirring. It was the hangman, 
with black covering on his face. 

The scaffold is an iron structure 
projecting from the wall over the 
gaol-door; three iron bars, with 
pulleys at their ends, come out 
above it; and down from these 
dangled the ropes. The hangman 
came out to soap them, and the 
crowd that was calm and prayerful 
but an instant before, in view of 
this brutality, broke out into shouts 
of horror and execration, which 
drove the wretch in terror from his 
hideous work. 

And now a young man stepped 
out. He, too, was to pay the 
penalty of murder. With earnest- 
ness he begged that the crowds 
around would pray God to have 
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mercy on him. As he was pre- 
pared for execution the younger of 
the Condons came to the narrow 
door, placed his foot on the treach- 
erous grating, and all preparations 
were completed for sending him, 
too, beyond the reach of human 
law. And now appeared in the 
door the elder of the two brothers. 
A priest stood on the trap, bearing 
his part in the awful business, sup- 
plicating God for mercy, and en- 
couraging the unhappy men to for- 
titude and faith. When the elder 
Condon reached the narrow door 
leading to the scaffold he was pray- 
ing with fervour. Just as he was 
about to emerge the sound of the 
hangman’s voice fell upon his ears. 
Like magic it changed him. He 
believed it was the voice of an 
accomplice, a participator in his 
plots and his schemes and his 
crimes, who had sold him to the 
Crown, and who was now about to 
consummate his meanness and his 
malice by hanging him. Manacled 
as he was, he rushed on him, jam- 
med him against the rail of the 
scaffold, and tried to fling him 
on the bayonets glistening below. 
The hangman screamed to the 
culprit for mercy, to the warders 
for protection. The younger Con- 
don managed to drag the cap from 
his eyes, and, seeing his brother in 
conflict, tried to join him. But 
the priest interposed with prayer 
and supplication, and the clergy- 
man and the culprit, their tears 
mingling, begged for mercy on all. 

‘The warders saved the hang- 
man ; and, after a short interval, 
which the clergyman sought and 
obtained, to try to bring about a 
calm frame of mind in his unfor- 
tunate penitent, the awful scene 
was closed in death.’ 

My companion ceased to speak. 
He appeared oppressed by his 
vivid recollection of these tragic 
scenes; and, our journey being 
ended, I bade him good-bye. 
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PUBLIC attention was directed for 
one fleeting moment the other day 
to British Spain, and there were 
people who thought for a while 
that there was a possibility of a 
dispute with his Majesty King 
Alfonso XII, once a cadet at 
Sandhurst. But that England 
should come to blows with Spain, 
that country being single-handed, 
is out of the question. Haughty 
as the Spaniard is, he knows that 
while he may repel invasion, he is 
unable to cope with any European 
nation except Portugal, or—and 
the presumption is problematical 
His sea-board is at 


—with Italy. 
the mercy of the British fleet ; and 
as for the recovery of that in- 
finitesimal scrap of his territory 
over which the Union Jack floats, 
well, he is welcome to take it 
when he can ; but he knows better 


than to try. Itis an adamantine 
nut to crack. When he makes 
war, he will make it on Morocco ; 
and he is wise. Glory is cheap 
there. 

British Spain, or ‘the Rock,’ or 
Gib, as it is indifferently called, or 
Sutlersville, as I prefer to name 
it, can be converted into an island 
at the will of its defenders. The 
sandy neutral ground, at one side 
of which Tommy Atkins, fresh- 
faced, does his sentry-go in brick- 
red tunic and pith helmet, and at 
the other of which swarthy Sancho 
Panza y Toro, in projecting cap 
and long blue tunic, fondles a 
rifle in the bend of his arm, can 
readily be flooded ; and the bare 
tall North Front, with myriad can- 


non of the deadliest modern pat- 
tern in its bosom, hardly invites 
attack. It frowns a calm but 
determined defiance; and even 
the Cid himself might be excused 
if he turned on his heel and 
puffed a meditative cigarette after 
he had surveyed it. 

British Spain is small, being but 
one and seven-eighth square miles 
English in area; but it is 
mightily strong. ‘The population, 
comprising the garrison, is less than 
fifteen thousand ; but behind that 
slender cipher of souls are the 
millions of the broadest and 
biggest of empires. 

It was my fortune to be cooped 
on this formidable spur of land, by 
contrary winds, in the spring of 
1873, when the most monarchical 
of monarchies was nominally a 
republic. I have been in worse 
places and in better. Truth to 
tell, Gibraltar is but a huge bar- 
racks. , The sights and sounds are 
all military of the military. Sappers 
and artillerists and linesmen pul- 
lulate ; fatigue-parties are met at 
every turn; the bayonet of the 
sentinel flashes in every angle of 
the fortress from the minute the 
sun, bursting into instantaneous 
radiance from behind the great 
barrier of craggy hill, lights up the 
town and moles, until the boom 
of the sunset gun gives signal for 
the gates to be closed; every 
tavern looks like a canteen; the 
gossip is of things martial; the 
music is that of the reveille or 
tattoo, the blare of brass, the rattle 
of parchment, and the wild skirl 
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of Highland pipes (for there is 
usually a Scotch regiment here) ; 
the ladies one meets all have hus- 
bands, or fathers, or uncles in the 
service ; even the children—those 
of English parents well under- 
stood—keep step as they walk, 
and the boys amongst them com- 
pliment any well-dressed stranger 
with a home face by rendering him 
the regulation salute. This is 
highly gratifying to the civilian 
sojourning in the place ; for he in- 
sensibly succumbs to the genius 
/oci, squares his shoulders, expands 
his chest, and feels that if he isnot 
an officer he ought to be one. 
Except the enterprising gentry 
who devote themselves to cheating 
the Spanish excise by smuggling 
cigars and English goods across 
the border, the ‘Scorpions’ 
live by and on the garrison, and 
therefore do I name their habitat 
Sutlersville. ‘ Scorpion,’:I should 
add, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, is the sobriguet confer- 


red by Tommy Atkins on the 
natives of the Ruck, as that of 
‘smiches’ is merrily applied by 


him to the Maltese, 
plants’ to the denizens of St. 
Helena. There is a tolerable in- 
fusion of English blood among the 
Scorpions, but it is hardly of the 
healthiest or most respectable. 

Gib is familiar to thousands of 
Englishmen, but it must be un- 
familiar to many thousands more. 
This is my excuse for exhuming 
some notes of my stay there. 
Don’t be afraid, I am not going to 
pester you with guide book eru- 
dition. Let others take you to the 
galleries and caves, lead you up 
the ascent to the Moorish tower, 
inform you that the one spot in 
Europe where there is an indi- 
genous colony of monkeys (the 
patriarch of whichis styled the‘town 
major’) is here, and enlighten you 
as to the interesting fact that this is 
the only locality out of Ireland, bar 


and ‘ yam- 
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the Alexandra Palace, where the 
Irish jaunting car is to be objur- 
gated. Mine be a humbler task. 

Society in Gib is select, but 
limited. It is uniform, like the 
clothes of the influential portion 
of the inhabitants. Gib is the 
wrong place to bring out a young 
lady, though Major Dalrymple’s 
daughters, immortalised in Lever’s 
novel, could not well have found a 
better hunting-ground. But then 
Major Dalrymple’s daughters were 
regular garrison hacks—so the ir- 
reverent subs of the Rovers used 
to call them—and never stood a 
chance beside the daughters of the 
county families. There are racing 
and chasing at the station, and 
theatricals and balls. I arrived at 
the wrong season. The three days’ 
local racing, for horses of every 
breed but English, were over, and 
most of the men were going to 
Cadiz by special boat next day, 
en route for the Jerez races, which 
is the best, indeed I might al- 
most say the solitary, meeting in 
Spain. 

‘There are only two things in 
this land worth talking about,’ said 
a countryman to me at Cadiz ; ‘ the 
steamers of Lopez and the races 
of Jerez.’ 

The hunting (thanks to brave 
old Admiral Fleming for having 
started that diversion) was over 
too. The meets have to come off, 
naturally, outside the frontier of 
British Spain. The sport is pretty 
good—one cannot quite expect 
the Melton country, of course— 
the riding hard, and the horses in- 
variably Spanish ; no English horses 
would do, for no English horse 
would be equal to climbing up 
a perpendicular bank with sixteen 
stone on his back, and that is a 
feat the native steeds, bestridden 
by British warriors in pink who 
follow the Calpe pack, have some- 
times to accomplish. There is a 
Spanish lyrical and _ theatrical 
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troupe in the town ; but it is Holy 
Week, and lyrics and theatricals 
ate tabooed. Occasionally charity 
concerts are given by amateurs, 
and plays are even played in Lent. 
Champagne, of the Fizzers, has 
won a reputation by his success 
on the boards, when he dons the 
habiliments of lovely woman 
beyond a certain age. But, as I 
told you before, I arrived at a 
wrong season. There are no 
balls at the convent, which is the 
Governor’s residence ; and @ propos 
to these bails I have a grievance 
to ventilate, at the request of Mrs. 
Quartermaster Damages. She 
specially imported frilled petti- 
coats from England to display in 
the mazy dance, and she assured 
me they were turning sere and 
yellow in her boxes. She never 
gets a chance of bringing them 
out, except once in the twelve- 
month, when she is asked to the 
‘ quartermasters’ ball.’ But there 
is a reason for everything, and 
Mrs. Quartermaster Damages is 
fat and forty, and not fair, and— 
tell it not out of mess—they 
say she hasa tongue. At this par- 
ticular time, you perceive, this for- 
tified fragment of the Empire was 
dull; but usually it is gay, and the 
officer quartered there has always 
an excellent opportunity of learn- 
ing his business, and acquiring 
skill in the gentlemanly game of 
billiards. He can make maps and 
surveys of the Neutral Ground, and 
watch the guard-mounting on the 
Alameda, or read the account of 
the siege in Drinkwater’s days ; 
and when he tires of the green 
cloth and its distractions, and of 
his own noble profession, he can 
throw a sail to the breeze in the 
unequalled bay, or pay a flying 
trip to Tarifa to sketch the beauti- 
ful from the living model, or go 
to Ceuta to see the Spanish galley- 
slaves and disciplinary regiments 
as dessert to a picnic, or steam 
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across to Tangier to riot in Nature 
and a day’s pig-sticking. 

The Bay, the Alameda, and 
Tarifa. These are the three 
delights of Gibraltar. You have 
heard of the Bay of Naples, and 
the Bay of Dublin, which equals it 
in Paddy Murphy’s estimation. I 
know both; and Gibraltar, the 
little spoken of, leaves them 
nowhere. The sky, and the un- 
dulating mirror below that re- 
flects it, are such a blue; the 
rocks are such an ashen-gray ; the 
Spanish sierras such a leonine 
brown, with summits wrapped in 
clouds like rolling smoke; and 
the sun goes down to his bath in 
the west mid such a vaporous 
glow of yellowing purple and rosy 
gold. The Alameda is a bower 
of Venus cinctured by Mars. 
Here is a_ gravelled expanse, 
bounded by hill and sea, with 
cosy benches under the shade of 
The civilisation of the 
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West in alliance with the rich 
vegetation of the East. Sometimes, 
in the morning, five hundred men 
or more — garrison artillery, en- 
gineers, and infantry— muster there, 
previous to marching to their 


posts; there is a banging of 
drums, a blowing of bugles, a 
bobbing vision of cocked-hats, 
and a roar of hoarse words of 
command—all the pomp and pride 
and circumstance of glorious war 
before the fighting commences. 
Sometimes in the evening a band 
plays, and the Alameda is the 
resort of fashion and the nursery- 
maids. Tarifa, shining in the 
sunset across the water, is a 
tempting morsel for the landscape 
painter, and the dwellers in Tarifa 
are the best teachers of Spanish. 
A British subaltern bent on im- 
proving his mind could encounter 
an infinitely better preceptor there 
than ‘ Jingling Johnny,’ the self- 
appointed professor to the garrison, 
who hires himself on Monday, 
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makes you a present of a guitar- 
tutor on Tuesday, and asks you to 
favour him with six months’ pay- 
ment in advance on Wednesday. 
To be sure, the Spanish those 
Tarifans speak is slightly Arabified ; 
but their tones of voice are so 
persuasive, and their methods of 
teaching so agreeable. The pro- 
fessor taken by the British sub- 
altern is invariably a female, and 
the females of Tarifa are not the 
ugliest in the world. They still 
retain many customs peculiar to 
their Moorish ancestors. They 
wear a manta, not a mantilla—a 
sort of large hooded mantle, with 
which they hide the light of their 
countenance, except an eye—but 
that is a piercer, ye gods! and 
they keep it open for business. 
When a stranger passes, especially 
if he looks like a sucking second 
lieutenant from the fortress beyond, 
the manta falls, disclosing the soft 
loveliness beneath, and the wearer 
affects a pretty confusion, and 
hastens with judicious slowness to 
rearrange its folds. The British 
subaltern reels to his quarters 
seriously wounded, and may be 
seen the following morning with 
his hair blown back, spouting 
poetry to the zephyrs on Europa 
Point. O, no !—that only occurs 
in romances; but he may be 
seen drinking brandy-and-soda 
moderately in the club-house. 
Poor British subaltern! How 
Sutlersville does exploit him! He 
is a sheep, and bears his fleecing 
without a kick. Watch those 
lazy, lounging, able-bodied, smok- 
ing, and salivating loons who prop 
up every street-corner, and mono- 
polise the narrow pathways—these 
all live by him, they eat up his 
substance, and fatten thereupon. 
These are the touting and speculat- 
ing sons of the Rock, the veritable 
Scorpions, who are ever ready to 
find the ‘cap’n’ a dog or a 
horse or a boat, or something not 
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so harmless to help him on the 
road to ruin, and whisper in his 
ear what a fine fellow he is, ‘ As 
ver fine a fellow—real gemman—as 
Lord Tomnoddy, who give me 
such a many dollars when he 
go away.’ The first word these 
loons pronounce after coming in- 
to the world must be daksheesh. 
They are born with beggary in 
their mouths, and the British 
subaltern acts as if he were born 
to be their victim. There he is 
below, of every type, lolling out- 
side the hotel-door that looks on 
that Commercial Square that is so 
thorough a barrack square, with its 
romping children, its dogs, its dust, 
its guard-house with chatting 
soldiers ona form in front, and the 
important sentinel pacing ‘to and’ 
fro, steady and stiff as a pen- 
dulum, keeping vigilant watch 
and ward over nothing in particular. 
We have arare company below to- 
day ; besides the engineers and 
bombardiers, and the linesmen of 
the 24th, 31st, 71st, and 81st, 
the four infantry regiments in the 
station, we have men on leave from 
Malta. They came up to the races, 
and are waiting for the P. and O. 
steamer to take them back. That 
fat little customer is your sporting 
sub. I only wonder he is not in 
cords, tops, andspurs. Whatahearty 
voice he talks in! He asks for the 
Fidd as if he were giving a view- 
halloo. Then there is the moist- 
eyed, mottle-cheeked, puffy, con- 
vivial sub, who is knowing on 
the condition of ale, and is too 
friendly with Saccone’s sherry. 
The convival sub, I am happy to 
say, is dying out. Then there 
is the prig, who is ‘ going in’ for 
his profession. I call him a prig, 
because when people are going in 
for anything they should have the 
good sense not to blow about it. 
To hear Mr. Shells and his prat- 
tle about Hamley and Brialmont 
and Jomini, &riegspiel and the new 














drill, you would imagine he was 
bound to put the extinguisher on 
Marlborough and Wellington and 
the rest of them; and yet the 
chances are if you meet him twenty 
years hence he will be a captain 
in the recruiting service, with no 
forces to marshal but six growing 
children. Then there is the sen- 
timental sub, the perfect ladies’ 
man, who plays croquet and the 
flute, pleads guilty to having culti- 
vated the Nine, and affects a sim- 
pering pooh-pooh when he is im- 
peached with having inspired that 
wicked but so witty bit of scandal 
in the local paper. The lean 
bronzed aristocratic major, whose 
temper long years in India has not 
soured; the squat pursy pay- 
master (why are paymasters so 
fearfully inclined to fat ?) ; the raw- 
boned young surgeon with the 
Aberdeen accent; ‘the ranker,’ 
erect and grizzled, and looking 
ever so little not quite at his ease, 
you know, for the languid lad with 
fawn-coloured moustache loung- 
ing in the chair beside him, is an 
Honourable; the jovial portly 
Yorkshire man, who is in the 
Highland Light Infantry, natur- 
ally; and the lively loud-voiced 
Irishman, laughing consumedly at 
his own jokes—all are here, con- 
versing, smoking, mildly chaffing 
each other, and exchanging notes 
as to the next Derby. They make 
a book in a quiet way, and occa- 
sionally invest in a dozen tickets 
in a Spanish lottery. What will 
you? One cannot perpetually play 
shop, and the British officer has a 
rooted objection to it, although he 
does his duty like a man when the 
tug of war arises. Better that he 
should join ina regimental sweep- 
stakes, or lose what he can afford 
to lose to a comrade, than give 
way to the blues. He does not 
gamble or curse, like his Spanish 
confrére ; his potations are not deep, 
nor is he prone to quarrel. Then 
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lethim race on the Neutral Ground, 
by the graveyard and the musketry 
range; let him hunt with the 
Calpe pack ; and let him back his 
fancy for the big event at Epsom. 
Those are his chief excitements at 
Gib, and help to give a fillip to 
life in that circumscribed micro- 
cosm, pending the anxiously ex- 
pected morn when the route will 
come, or, miayhap, the call to 
active service, in one of those petty 
wars which are constantly break- 
ing the monotony of this so-called 
pacific reign. One wearies of the 
same scenes of beauty, and would 
fain barter the Cork Woods for 
the chestnuts in Bushey Park ; the 
bright bay and the glorious sky 
pall, and a dull river and drab 
clouds would be welcomed for 
change. The day comes when the 
conversation of the sameset, the sto- 
ries repeated as often as that famous 
one of grousein the gun-room, and 
the stale jokes anent the Shereef 
of Wazan and the rival innkeepers 
of Tangier, black Martin and 
‘Lord James,’ grow monotonous ; 
the fiction palmed upon the latest 
novice that he must go and have 
a few shots at the monkeys, if he 
wishes to curry favour at head- 
quarters, misses fire ; the calls of 
the P. and O. steamers, and the 
thought that their passengers either 
have seen, or will see, within 
a week the little village, works 
its effect; even bull-fighting is 
adjudged a bore, and one sighs 
for Regent-street and the ‘ Rag 
and Famish,’ flaxen ringlets, and 
roast beef. A twelvemonth might 
pass pleasantly on the Rock; but 
after that the ‘ damnable iteration’ 
of existence must jar on the nerves 
like the note of a cuckoo. There 
are better places and there are 
worse—far worse, Cyprus and 
Aden, for example; so let not the 
gallant gentleman repine whom 
Fate has assigned to a round of 
duty in Sutlersville. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF MRS, BINNEY. 


June 7. No, indeed, 1 am not of a 
jealous temperament. It is most 
unkind—yes, and most crve/ of my 
darling Ethelred to say so. Was 
I jealous defore marriage? No, I 
was not. And he uows it; at 
least, if he doesn’t, he ought to. 
Let him ask mamma; she will tell 
him that I was the most open- 
natured wzsuspicious girl she ever 
knew. At least, that’s what she 
ought to say. But have I no cause 
for jealousy? Ethelred knows 
quite well that I have. It is only 
six weeks since we were married, 
and he has done ever so many 
things to disappoint me in him. It 
is all very well of Ethelred to say 
that he dofes upon me. Any one 
can say that. But why does he do 
things that 2o husband would do 
who readly doted on his wife? He 
does not show me a// his letters. 
He writes to a female. I know 
that he does, for I have read the 
impress of part of a letter on the 
blotting-pad in his study. / gave 
Ethelred that blotting-pad. It was 
a most suspicious letter, beginning 
‘My dear,’ and containing such 
wicked and indelicate expressions 
as ‘Keep this matter quiet,’ ‘it 
had better be entirely between our- 
selves,’ ‘how nicely it is going on,’ 
&c. Now, have I, I ask myself, 
no cause for anxiety—yes, and for 
Jealousy? I have; and what’s 
more, I mean to keep on being jeal- 
ous, until I have got to the very 
bottom of this horrible clandestine 
affair. I taxed Ethelred with writ- 
ing that letter, and he laughed in 


the most care/ess way, and said it 
was to his aunt Peterson at Brix- 
ton. I never, no, zever, heard of 
Elthelred’s aunt Peterson at Brix- 
ton before ! 

June 12. Strange, very strange. 
This afternoon, as we were walking 
round the garden—for Ethelred 
still walks with me occasionally— 
he suddenly said, ‘ Good gracious, 
dear, I have an appointment in 
town ; I must go at once!’ And 
then he took a scrap of paper from 
his pocket, looked at it, as I 
thought, in a most earnest way, and 
put it back again hurriedly. ‘ Ethel- 
red,’ I said to him, in my most 
solemn tones, ‘ Ethelred, show me 
that piece of paper.’ Would it be 
believed that, instead of showing 
it to me, he /atted the pocket 
where it /ay, then patted my cheek, 
said I was a delicious goose, and 
ran off in a great hurry? I would 
have given worlds to know what 
was written on that piece of paper. 
But why do I torment myself? do 
I not know well enough that it 
must have contained the address 
of the female to whom he writes? 
Ah, me! O dear, O dear! Ah, 
me! And to think that we were 
married only six weeks ago! 

June 17. Selina March, who has 
been married five years, and ought 
to know, says there’s evidence 
enough for a case. But, O dear, I 
couldn’t do that! She asked if 
there had ever been anything ap- 
proaching to personal violence on 
Ethelred’s part, and seemed quite 
disappointed when I told her no, 
certainly not. I don't quite like 
Selina’s way of looking at things. 
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She said that once, when March 
was in a passion, and put a chair 
down on her foot, though she 
doesn’t believe he meant it, she 
made him give her a whole new 
summer outfit. ‘Look what I 
have brought March to, my dear,’ 
she said; ‘all through being de- 
termined, and keeping my eye on 
him.’ She certainly has reduced 
that poor man to a state of abject 
meekness ; but then Selina is so 
very determined, and has such an 
eye. And, after all, I don’t think 
I should like Ethelred to look like 
Mr. March. Selina says he never 
dares to read one of his letters 
until she has read them; and she 
knows everything he carries in his 
pockets ; and has duplicate keys to 
all his drawers ; and keeps a// the 
money, and gives him an allowance. 
It’s not a nice position for a man, 
I should think; but Selina says 
it’s very safe, and prevents a great 
deal of trouble. 

June 18. O, how dreadful ! Ethel- 
red has deceived me! He has no 
aunt Peterson at Brixton ! 


FROM THE DIARY OF MR. BINNEY. 


Juneg. Fond? I dote upon her. 
J tell her so a hundred times a 
day. But she’s jealous. There 
isn’t a question about it; she’s of 
a jealous temperament. I must 
be careful, or there will be trouble. 
Tom Dinnock’s wife was jealous ; 
and Tom’s in a private madhouse 
now: at least, he was the last time 
I saw him, when he swore I was 
the Sultan of Turkey, and wanted 
me to buy his wife cheap for the 
Seraglio. Poor Tom! the keeper 
said he looked like a ‘ lifer.’ I re- 
member saying then that if I mar- 
ried a jealous woman, I'd run from 
her at the first sign of the disease ; 
but, bless me, I couldn’t run from 
Angelica if she was fifty times as 
jealous. 

June 12. What an ass I was to 
write that letter at home! And I 
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must go and blot it in a stupid 
way, so that three or four ridicu- 
lous sentences were left staring on 
the pad ! ‘Aunt Peterson’ was weak 
too. I don’t believe I ever had 
an aunt Peterson; and ifI had she 
didn’t live at Brixton. All the 
Petersons died when I was teeth- 
ing, and none of them ever lived 
at Brixton. Why the mischief 
didn’t I say aunt Symperson at 
Battersea? There I should have 
been safe. But it’s like me : corner 
me and flurry me, and I begin 
lying in a senseless irresponsible 
way; and the worst of it is, in 
those circumstances I don’t lie 
with any approach to truth. Of 
course it wouldn’t have done for 
me to explain matters, but I might 
have managed better than that. 
How capitally we are getting on, 
though! Dear Angelica, I wish I 
could tell her. 

June 14. Stupid again! Forgot 
all about the appointment, and put 
myself in rather an awkward posi- 
tion by remembering it suddenly 
in the garden with Angie. But she 
needn’t have become tragic over 
the scrap of paper on which I had 
copied a list of the trains. Would 
have showed it to her, of course, 
if she hadn’t demanded it in that 
tremendous style. Absolutely ne- 
cessary to discountenance ebulli- 
tions of that kind. She would be 
wanting to open my letters next, 
and keep the keys of the bureau. 
But it went against my heart to 
leave her in that way, dear little 
Angie; and I was really three 
parts minded to tell her where I 
was going. 

June 17. I said there would be 
trouble ; and it is coming. Angie 
more tragic than ever when I got 
home ; positively rolled her eyes, 
and said, ‘Ethelred, where have 
you been? Look at the clock!’ 
This comes of taking her to the 
Lyceum. Angie almost fierce, and 
inclined to be dominant. Took 
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me at a bad moment, too, just 
when I was a little despondent 
over some stories the fellows were 
telling at the club. Wilson said 
that wives were coming it over 
their husbands in the most out- 
rageous style just now; the Blue- 
beard business reversed, and all 
that kind of thing. Bob Archer, 
he said, had been allowanced ; 
Dick Phelps reduced to three 
cigars a day; Frank Green not 
allowed to leave a card on his 
sister-in-law; Willie Simmonds 
hauled over the coals for tying 
his cousin’s shoe-string at tennis ; 
Charlie Atkins threatened with 
Sir James Hannen for sharing his 
hymn-book with a girl in church ; 
Sam Gordon afflicted with perma- 
nent cold in the head through not 
being allowed to shut the bedroom 
window ; Ned Dobbs forced to let 
his hair grow like a Red Indian or 
an actor because his wife has gone 
in for zsthetics; and (this is a 
hideous case) Fred Langton dead 
lame because his wife was jealous 
of his small feet, and made him 
wear sevens! Js ¢his matrimony ? 

June 19. Angie has smoked aunt 
Peterson. 


FROM THE DIARY OF MRS, BINNEY. 


June 22. O, how dreadful all 
this is! O, how unhappy I am! 
O, why did I marry! Mamma 
called to-day, and of course I spoke 
to her; and mamma took it very 
seriously, almost as seriously as 
Selina, and said it must be nipped 
in the bud. I didn’t quite know 
what she meant. Ethelred isn’t 
‘it,’ and I’m sure I shouldn’t know 
how to nip him in the bud. Mam- 
ma said that affairs of this kind, if 
not taken in hand at once, invari- 
ably lead to the most distressing 
and humiliating results. Sooner 
or later every wife must make a 
stand, and it is much better to 
make it sooner. Mamma made it 
sooner, and said she never had 
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any trouble afterwards with dear 
papa. Everybody talks in this way, 
and it really seems quite the usual 
and necessary thing to do. But 
it’s very dreadful. I didn’t marry 
to make ‘stands,’ and just now I 
feel much more inclined to sit 
down and cry. I said that to 
mamma; but the look she gave 
me was quite enough to prevent 
my ever saying it to her again. 
Mamma didn’t say anything—she 
only just looked; but how she 
looked! ‘Strong measures, An- 
gelica,’ mamma said, ‘ strong mea- 
sures are the only effectual mea- 
sures in cases of this kind.’ Hor- 
rible, isn’t it? to have one’s husband 
spoken of as ‘a case of this kind;’ 
as if he were the smallpox, or a 
member of Parliament who had 
offended Mr. Gladstone. Dear 
me! I wonder if Mrs. Gladstone 
ever had to take strong measures 
with Mr. Gladstone ? Do all wives 
have to take strong measures with 
their husbands? I wish some one 
would advise me in rather a more 
gentle way than mamma or Selina. 
Shall I write to Mrs. Gladstone? 
But perhaps she would reply on a 
post-card, and then Ethelred would 
see it. I will try reading poetry. 
June 23. Last night, in the soft- 
est and kindest way, I talked with 
Ethelred about the person he called 
his aunt Peterson, to whom he 
writes in an unmanly, wsbecoming, 
surreptitious way, without telling 
me a word about it. I asked him 
how he could have the heart to 
invent an aunt who never lived, 
and even give her a ame, and 
actually fix her place of abode in 
a real part of London. I know 
there is a place called Brixton, 
because Mr. Tubbthumper, the 
minister of Little Zion-on-the- 
Mount, once ministered there; 
and, as I said to Ethelred, of 
course he couldn’t minister in a 
place that didn’t exist, or where 
there were no people to enjoy the 
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benefits of his ministration ; and 
that, as I said, made it all the 
more cruel of him. Will it be 
believed that Ethelred actually 
laughed in a noisy heartless way, 
and said I was ‘on the wrong 
scent,’ ‘clean off the track,’ and 
that I had ‘smoked the wrong 
fox’? I begged Ethelred that he 
would not employ low sforting 
expressions in connection with 
such a subject, but he only laughed 
the more ; and, as I was quite sure 
that he was doing his best to annoy 
me, I rose from the table, and said 
to him in a quiet but frm tone, 
‘Very well, sir; so you will compel 
me to take strong measures, will 
you? Very well; but if I do take 
them, remember that you will have 
yourself alone to blame.’ Now, 
according to the doctrines of mam- 
ma and Selina, this speech ought 
to have produced a serious effect 
on Ethelred; but he laughed so 
that, for the moment, I felt com- 
pelled to go and loosen his shirt- 
collar and apply smelling-salts to 
his zose. But that would have been 
weakness ; and I recovered myself 
in time to make a proper and dig- 
nified exit. What is to be the end 
of all this? 

June 25. What is the meaning of 
this curious new demeanour on the 
part of Ethelred? He goes about 
the house capering—positively ca- 
pering!—and _ strikes ridiculous 
attitudes in front of the looking- 
glass. It is most incomprehen- 
sible. I said to him that no rational 
man would behave in such a way; 
but Ethelred has grown indifferent 
to reproaches of all kinds, and I 
felt that, when he did not restrain 
himself before the under-house- 
maid, it was useless any longer to 
reason with him. 

June 28. Another pitiable and 
heartrending discovery. The mys- 
terious and abandoned unknown 
with whom, in utter and really 
inhuman defiance of the marriage 
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service, my husband holds some 
kind of communication, resides not 
in Brixton, but in Upper Clapton. 
I am quite certain of this, because 
a faithful and ‘rusty person, on 
whose representation I can /ho- 
roughly rely, observed Ethelred 
walking in that direction, swinging 
his cane and shaking his Aead in a 
nervous and excited manner, and 
stopping every now and then to 
go through some strange evolution 
on the side-walk. My kind and 
trusty friend followed him, until 
Ethelred, perceiving her and think- 
ing that he was watched—he must 
have thought so ; but why think so 
if innocent ?—vanished on a sudden 
(those were her very words) round 
a peculiar-looking house, fa//, weird, 
with yellow blinds and a blue 
knocker, and was lost to her dis- 
traught gaze. Until now I had 
fancied that Upper Clapton was a 
locality of untarnished reputation, 
with green trees and chapels. 


FROM THE DIARY OF MR, BINNEY. 


June 24. Angie’s mamma, whohas 
the true Gorgon eyebrows, has been 
with her, and given her a stronger 
dose than usual of the tonic she 
calls maternal counsel. Angie is 
always inclined to be a little em- 
phatic, not to say Arononcée, in her 
manner to me after a visit from 
mamma, and last night she was by 
turns denunciatory and _ tearful. 
Brought up Tubbthumper, and 
asked why I couldn’t be like him. 
How could I be like a man I never 
saw ? Besides, Tubbthumper’sdead, 
which, in the circumstances, is well. 
Talked about strong measures un- 
til 7 nearly cried with laughing. 
Dear little Angie ! 

June 25. Aunt Peterson for sup- 
per last night: serious indigestion 
to-day. 

June 27. Very foolish of me. 
What could I have been thinking 
of to waltz and gambol in that way, 
and nearly let the whole thing out ? 
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June 29. As nearly as possible 
caught! Detected that prying Miss 
Williamson, one of Angie’s par- 
ticular friends, following and watch- 
ing me, evidently with a view to 
report proceedings athome. Eluded 
her, but must be more careful in 
future. Think about a disguise. 
But this is becoming intolerable. 
Is a man not to stir from home 
except under the eye of his wife’s 
confidante? Can he not visit his 
own friends except at the risk of 
being tracked and denounced by 
female detectives? Was it for this 
I married? Must J take strong 
measures, too? I hope not; but 
this is what it must come to, if 
personal liberty is to be tampered 
with in this way. 

FROM THE DIARY OF MRS, BINNEY. 

July 1. Why, there is positively 
and actually another of them! O 
Ethelred, Ethelred, what are you 
doing, and what have you brought 
me to? Once again the blotting- 
pad has been the means of dis- 
covery. Only last evening, when 
Ethelred was away—he had, as, 
alas, he so offen does now, gone 
up to town for the evening—I had 
occasion to go to the study fora 
receipted bill, and there, on the 
blotting-pad, was the impress of 
another letter. I could scarcely 
bring myself to read it, but felt 
that it was my duty as a wife. 
I blush to write that it was even 
more atrociously affectionate than 
the last. It commenced—O Ethel- 
red, how could you!—“‘ Dear 
Sweet,’ and went on to make an 
appointment for an hour which I 
could not quite discover at ‘the 
old place’— evidently a familiar 
rendezvous—and was full of such 
expressions as ‘ my queen,’ ‘strong 
to the last,’ ‘you shall yield next 
time,’ ‘be cautious and alert al- 
ways ; and concluded with a warm 
phrase of greeting which no honour- 
able man would employ save in 
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addressing his wife, his sister, or 
some dear friend of his own sex. 
What a night I spent !—sleepless, 
eager, miserable. ‘Twice I got up 
from bed, and would have fied 
the house, but that it was raining 
fast, and Jane had ¢aken away my 
goloshes. And when he came home 
at length, and I went out on to 
the landing and accused him to 
his very face, he denied all know- 
ledge of what I referred to, and 
declared that he had been in good 
company, and that 7 might have 
been there too if I had liked! 
And this he told me in my own 
hearing, as I stood shivering on the 
/anding in my night-gown, bonnet, 
and boots, and never even blushed! 
I really do not think I ought to 
remain in the house unless I re- 
ceive a full and complete explana- 
tion. 

July 2. Ethelred will give no ex- 
planation ; says I am a “ttle stupid 
to make a fuss about nothing ; that 
I ought to know better, and that 
I had no business to meddle with 
his blotting-pad. Is this treatment 
which an English wife should en- 
dure? No! Iam resolved ; /z//go. 

July 3. All this day I have been 
packing my boxes.  Ethelred 
thinks I am not in earnest, but 4e 
shall see. 

July 4. To-day Ethelred asked 
me where I was going when I had 
finished packing. I replied, ‘To 
seek an honest shelter beneath a 
roof where deception harbours not, 
and where base and unmanly in- 
trigue is unknown.’ 

July 5. To-day I quit this un- 
happy abode. 


FROM THE DIARY OF MR, BINNEY. 


July t. There was a Sultan, or a 
Khedive, or a Pasha, or it might 
only have been a Beadle, of whose 
walking-stick it used to be said that 
it inspired those who looked upon 
it with greater terror than did the 
sword of any other man. With 
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grief and shame I say it, that the 
umbrella of my wife has lately pos- 
sessed similar dread-inspiring pro- 
perties for me. Not that I am 
actually afraid of the umbrella; of 
course that would be absurd. But 
what is disagreeable about it is its 
newly-acquired function of domes- 
tic weathercock. Latterly Angie 
has indulged in extraordinary 
threats ofleaving the houseand seek- 
ing what she calls ‘an honest shelter’ 
somewhere else—presumably with 
the model Gorgon her mamma; 
and when she talks about flight she 
leaves her umbrella, to be ready 
for use, as she insanely says, in a 
handy place near the door of her 
bedroom. There I perceived it, 
coming home from town rather late 
last night, and at once scented 
mischief. I had hardly set foot 
upon the mat when the handle of 
Angie’s door turned with a sound 
full of mischief, and Angie herself 
appeared upon the threshold. In 
ordinary circumstances, I should 
have laughed at Angie, for in her 
evident hurry she had not stayed 
to consider the harmonies of cos- 
tume, and her get-up was at once 
original and comical. Imagine the 
wife of your bosom appearing out- 
side her bedroom door at 12.30 in 
night-gown, bonnet, boots, and 
gloves! In ordinary circumstances, 
I say, I should have laughed ; but 
on this occasion the countenance 
of Angie was a warning that mirth 
would be misplaced. The dear 
child elevated her eyebrows quite 
in the style of her dear mamma, 
and said in tones sepulchral, ‘Well, 
sir, and how is your sweet?’ The 
words were kind enough, and 
thinking that she might possibly be 
inquiring after my sister Jane, who 
is suffering from a slight bilious at- 
tack (I’m sure Jane feeds too well), 
I made haste to reply, ‘Thanks, 
dearest, I believe she is better, 
but I have not seen her this even- 
ing.’ Angie’s immediate response 
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was, ‘How dare you, sir?” This 
was disconcerting; and evidently 
Jane was not the party referred to. 
{t then suggested itself to me that 
Angie must be walking and talking 
in her sleep ; and I rattled my stick 
in the balusters, and said ‘ Shoo!’ 
once or twice in a loud tone, with 
the object of waking her. Hersub- 
sequent conduct proved sufficiently 
that, whatever her condition, it was 
not that of the somnambulist ; and 
Ihad occasion to regret the error 
into which I had been led. In fact, 
Angie was as wide awake as I re- 
member ever to have seen her, and 
more vociferous than on any pre- 
vious occasion. But the more she 
abused, the more reticent I became, 
and the more determined to keep 
my counsel to myself and offer no 
explanations. Ifa man is to be 
attacked in this way, and subjected 
to a process of jealous and inquisi- 
torial catechising every time he 
puts his latch-key into the door 
after twelve p.m., what is to become 
of his independence as a man, a 
husband, and a householder? So, 
though it went sorely against my 
heart, I allowed Angie to storm 
unanswered, and slept wretchedly 
on the billiard-table. 

July 4. Angie’s latest start is 
to pack trunks enough to take her 
to Australia ; and to protest that 
she will ‘ quit this unhappy abode.’ 

July 5. I never saw any one 
pack so in my life. I hang around 
quite fascinated, and feel sorry for 
Angie when I think of the business 
she will have when she comes to 
unpack all those trunks. 

July 6. Great goodness! she has 
gone. 


FROM THE DIARY OF MRS. BINNEY. 


July 8. I left home the day be- 
fore yesterday, and am under the 
serene and peaceful roof of dear 
mamma. Mamma says I am a 
brave and noble girl, and I hope 
I am. Selina says I have made 
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quite a coup a’état, and I hope I 
have. Ifthis doesn’t bring Ethel- 
red to a proper sense of his posi- 
tion and his dufies, I really don’t 
Know what will. Mamma isa great 
comfort, and assures me that a day 
or two of solitude will be sufficient 
for Ethelred’s reduction, and I sin- 
cerely hope it will. 

July 10. This is the fourth day 
since I left home, but no word 
have I received from Ethelred. 
He thinks to tire me out; he is 
wrong. I will never, zever give in! 


FROM THE DIARY OF MR. BINNEY. 


July 7. Yes, there’s no doubt 
about it; she’s gone. Silly little 
thing wants to force me into sur- 
rendering ; but these tactics won’t 
succeed with me. My book is 
evidently to keep quiet and bide 
the course of events. Tom Dick- 
son says two or three days will 
bring Angie round again, and I 
think he’s right—at least, I hope so. 

July 9. Angie doesn’t write. 
What is she up to? I trace the 
finger of mamma in this business. 7 
won't budge, though, not an inch. 


MRS. BINNEY. 


July 12. Still no news from 
Ethelred. Mamma says he is sure 
to yield to-morrow; but she has 
said that every day since I came 
here. 

July 14. I think it most unkind 
of Ethelred not to write to me. 


MR. BINNEY, 


July 12. How much longer is 
Angie going to keep me waiting? 
She must know that I’m infernally 
uncomfortable at home. 

July 14. Angie really ought to 
make a move of some kind. 


MRS. BINNEY. 

July 15. Have I done wrong in 
leaving my home in this fashion? 
It certainly was rather precipitate. 

July 16. Poor Ethelred must be 
dreadfully hurt at my not writing 
to him all this time. Since it was 





I who ran away, it should be my 
part to make the first advances. 

July 17. I am resolved I will 
write to Ethelred to-day. 


MR. BINNEY. 

July 16. Poor little Angie! after 
all, it was rather mean of me to let 
her leave home in that way. I 
wonder what she thinks of me? 

July 17. I wonder whether she’d 
come back if I wrote first ? 


MRS. BINNEY. 

July 18 O joy! There is a ray 
of /ight in the darkness. Susan 
Williamson met Ethelred coming 
out of the Stiftows Dancing Aca- 
demy, in Upper Clapton. Can it 
be that he has been taking les- 
sons there in private, because I 
reproached him one day with be- 
ing unable to dance, and obliging 
me to refuse invitations to balls? 
Was he going to surprise me with 
it when he had finished the course? 
It really was very stupid of Susan 
to suggest that there was anything 
improper in Ethelred’s visits to 
Clapton. 

July 10. O bliss incomparable ! 
It is as I suggested. He has been 
taking dancing lessons, and meant 
to surprise me when he had //o- 
roughly learned. It was really ra- 
ther meddling of Susan. 


MR. BINNEY. 

July 19. Hooray! Angie’s com- 
ing home. Have set matters com- 
pletely right by telling what I 
should have told long ago—that 
the letter which gave dear Angie 
such a lot of suffering was to 
old chum Sweetman, to make an 
appointment for chess at the club. 
Angie allows that, in those circum- 
stances, the terms were unexcep- 
tionable. And isn’t she glad I’ve 
iearned to dance! 

MRS. BINNEY. 

July 20. What a dreadful little 

silly I have been ! 
MR. BINNEY. 
July 20. Been a sort of idiot! 








